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No. IX. THE POLICY OF THE CLOSED DOOR 


Tue disasters and humiliations that befell me at Drumcurran 
Fair may yet be remembered. They certainly have not been 
forgotten in the regions about Skebawn, where the tale of how 
Bernard Shute and I stole each other’s horses has passed into 
history. The grand-daughter of the Mountain Hare, bought by 
Mr. Shute with such light-hearted enthusiasm, was restored to 
that position between the shafts of a cart that she was so well 
fitted to grace; Moonlighter, his other purchase, spent the two 
months following on the fair in ‘ favouring’ a leg with a strained 
sinew, and in receiving visits from the local vet., who, however 
uncertain in his diagnosis of Moonlighter’s leg, had accurately 
estimated the length of Bernard’s foot. 

Miss Bennett’s mare Cruiskeen, alone of the trio, was imme- 
diately and thoroughly successful. She went in harness like a hero, 
she carried Philippa like an elder sister, she was never sick or 
sorry ; as Peter Cadogan summed her up, ‘ That one ’d live where 
another ’d die.’ In her safe keeping Philippa made her début with 
hounds at an uneventful morning’s cubbing, with no particular 
result, except that Philippa returned home so stiff that she had 
to go to bed for a day, and arose more determined than ever to be 
a fox-hunter. 
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The opening meet of Mr. Knox’s foxhounds was on Novem- 
ber 1, and on that morning Philippa on Cruiskeen, accompanied by 
me on The Quaker, set out for Ardmeen Cross, the time-honoured 
fixture for All Saints’ Day. The weather was grey and quiet, 
and full of all the moist sweetness of an Irish autumn. There 
had been a great deal of rain during the past month; it had 
turned the bracken to a purple brown, and had filled the hollows 
with shining splashes of water. The dead leaves were slippery 
under foot, and the branches above were thinly decked with 
yellow, where the pallid survivors of summer still clung to their 
posts. As Philippa and I sedately approached the meet the red 
coats of Flurry Knox and his whip, Dr. Jerome Hickey, were to 
be seen on the road at the top of the hill; Cruiskeen put her 
head in the air, and stared at them with eyes that understood all 
they portended. 

‘Sinclair,’ said my wife hurriedly, as a straggling hound, 
flogged in by Dr. Hickey, uttered a grievous and melodious howl, 
‘remember, if they find, it’s no use to talk to me, for I shan’t be 
able to speak.’ 

I was sufficiently acquainted with Philippa in moments of 
enthusiasm to exhibit silently the corner of a clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief; I have seen her cry when a police constable won a 
bicycle race in Skebawn; she has wept at hearing Sir Valentine 
Knox’s health drunk with musical honours at a tenants’ dinner. 
It is an amiable custom, but, as she herself admits, it is un- 
becoming. 

An imposing throng, in point of numbers, was gathered at the 
cross-roads, the riders being almost swamped in the crowd of 
traps, outside cars, bicyclists, and people on foot. The field was — 
an eminently representative one. The Clan Knox was, as usual, 
there in force, its more aristocratic members dingily respectable 
in black coats and tall hats that went impartially to weddings, 
funerals, and hunts, and, like a horse that is past mark of mouth, 
were no longer to be identified with any special epoch ; there was 
a humbler squireen element in tweeds and flat-brimmed pot-hats, 
and a good muster of farmers, men of the spare, black-muzzled, 
West of Ireland type, on horses that ranged from the cart mare, 
clipped trace high, to shaggy and leggy three-year-olds, none of 
them hunters, but all of them able to hunt. Philippa and I 
worked our way to the heart of things, where was Flurry, seated 
on his brown mare, in what appeared to be a somewhat moody 
silence. As we exchanged greetings I was aware that his eye 
was resting with extreme disfavour upon two approaching figures 
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I put up my eyeglass, and perceived that one of them was Miss 
Sally Knox, on a tall grey horse; the other was Mr. Bernard 
Shute, in all the flawless beauty of his first pink coat, mounted 
on Stockbroker, a well-known, herd-mouthed, big-jumping bay, 
recently purchased from Dr. Hickey. 

During the languors of a damp autumn the neighbourhood 
had been much nourished and sustained by the privilege of 
observing and diagnosing the progress of Mr. Shute’s flirtation 
with Miss Sally Knox. What made it all the more enjoyable for 
the lookers-on—or most of them—was, that although Bernard s 
courtship was of the nature of a proclamation from the housetops, 
Miss Knox’s attitude left everything to the imagination. To 
Flurry Knox the romantic but despicable position of slighted 
rival was comfortably allotted; his sole sympathisers were 
Philippa and old Mrs. Knox of Aussolas, but no one knew if he 
needed sympathisers. Flurry was a man of mystery. 

Mr. Shute and Miss Knox approached us rapidly, the latter’s 
mount pulling hard. 

‘Flurry,’ I said, ‘isn’t that grey the horse Shute bought from 
you last July at the fair?’ 

Flurry did not answer me. His face was as black as thunder. 
He turned his horse round, cursing two country boys who got in 
his way, with low and concentrated venom, and began to move 
forward, followed by the hounds. If his wish was to avoid 
speaking to Miss Sally it was not to be gratified. 

‘Good morning, Flurry,’ she began, sitting close down to 
Moonlighter’s ramping jog as she rode up beside her cousin. 
‘What a hurry you’re in! We passed no end of people on the 
road who won’t be here for another ten minutes.’ 

‘No more will I,’ was Mr. Knox’s cryptic reply, as he spurred 
the brown mare into a trot. 

Moonlighter made a vigorous but frustrated effort to buck, 
and indemnified himself by a successful kick at a hound. 

‘Bother you, Flurry! Can’t you walk for a minute?’ ex- 
claimed Miss Sally, who looked about as large, in relation to her 
horse, as the conventional tomtit on a round of beef. ‘You 
might have more sense than to crack your whip under this 
horse’s nose! I don’t believe you know what horse it is even !’ 

I was not near enough to catch Flurry’s reply. 

‘Well, if you did not want him to be lent to me you should 
not have sold him to Mr. Shute!’ retorted Miss Knox, in her 
clear, provoking little voice. 

‘I suppose he’s afraid to ride him himself,’ said Flurry, 
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turning his horse in at a gate. ‘Get ahead there, Jerome, can't 
you? It’s better to put them in at thisend than to have everyone 
riding on top of them !’ 

Miss Sally’s cheeks were still very pink when I came up and 
began to talk to her, and her grey-green eyes had a look in them 
like those of an angry kitten. 

The riders moved slowly down a rough pasture-field, and took 
up their position along the brow of Ardmeen covert, into which 
the hounds had already hurled themselves with their customary 
contempt for the convenances. Flurry’s hounds, true to their 
nationality, were in the habit of doing the right thing in the wrong 
way. 

Untouched by autumn, the furze bushes of Ardmeen covert 
were darkly green, save for a golden fleck of blossom here and 
there, and the glistering grey cobwebs that stretched from spike to 
spike. The look of the ordinary gorse covert is familiar to most 
people as a tidy enclosure of an acre or so, filled with low plants 
of well-educated gorse ; not so many will be found who have 
experience of it as a rocky, sedgy wilderness, half a mile square, 
garrisoned with brigades of furze bushes, some of them higher 
than a horse’s head, lean, strong, and cunning, like the foxes that 
breed in them, impenetrable, with their bristling spikes, as a 
hedge of bayonets. By dint of infinite leisure and obstinate 
greed, the cattle had made paths for themselves through the 
bushes to the patches of grass that they hemmed in; their hoof- 
prints were guides to the explorer, down muddy staircases of 
rock, and across black intervals of unplumbed bog. The whole 
covert slanted gradually down to a small river that raced round 
three sides of it, and beyond the stream, in agreeable contrast, 
lay a clean and wholesome country of grass fields and banks. 

The hounds drew slowly along and down the hill towards the 
river, and the riders hung about outside the covert, and tried 
—TI can answer for at least one of them-—to decide which was the 
least odious of the ways through it, in the event of the fox break- 
ing at the far side. Miss Sally took up a position not very far 
from me, and it was easy to see that she had her hands full with 
her borrowed mount, on whose temper the delay and suspense 
were visibly telling. His iron-grey neck was white from the 
chafing of the reins; had the ground under his feet been red- 
hot he could hardly have sidled and hopped more uncontrollably ; 
nothing but the most impassioned conjugation of the verb to 
condemn could have supplied any human equivalent for the | 
manner in which he tore holes in the sedgy grass with a furious 
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forefoot. Those who were even superficial judges of character 
gave his heels a liberal allowance of sea-room, and Mr. Shute, who 
could not be numbered among such, and had, as usual, taken up 
a position as near Miss Sally as possible, was rewarded by a 
double knock on his horse’s ribs that was a cause of heartless 
mirth to the lady of his affections. 

Not a hound had as yet spoken, but they were forcing their 
way through the gorse forest and shoving each other jealously 
aside with growing excitement, and Flurry could be seen at 
intervals, moving forward in the direction they were indicating. 
It was at this juncture that the ubiquitous Slipper presented him- 
self at my horse’s shoulder. 

‘’Tis for the river he’s making, Major,’ he said, with an 
upward roll of his squinting eyes, that nearly made me sea-sick. 
‘ He’s a Castle Knox fox that came in this morning, and ye should 
get ahead down to the ford!’ 

A tip from Slipper was not to be neglected, and Philippa and 
I began a cautious progress through the gorse, followed by Miss 
Knox as quietly as Moonlighter’s nerves would permit. 

‘Wishful has it!’ she exclaimed, as a hound came out into 
view, uttered a sharp yelp, and drove forward. 

‘Hark! hark!’ roared Flurry with at least three r’s rever- 
berating in each ‘hark ;’ at the same instant came a holloa from 
the farther side of the river, and Dr. Hickey’s renowned and 
blood-curdling screech was uplifted at the bottom of the covert. 
Then babel broke forth, as the hounds, converging from every 
quarter, flung themselves shrieking on the line. Moonlighter 
went straight up on his hind legs, and dropped again with a 
bound that sent him crushing past Philippa and Cruiskeen ; he 
did it a second time, and was almost on to the tail of The Quaker, 
whose bulky person was not to be hurried in any emergency. 

‘ Get on if you can, Major Yeates!’ called out Sally, steadying 
the grey as well as she could in the narrow pathway between the 
great gorse bushes. 

Other horses were thundering behind us, men were shouting 
to each other in similar passages right and left of us, the cry of 
the hounds filled the air with a kind of delirium. A low wall 
with a stick laid along it barred the passage in front of me, and 
The Quaker firmly and immediately decided not to have it until 
someone else had dislodged the pole. 

‘Go ahead !’ I shouted, squeezing to one side with heroic dis- 
regard of the furze bushes and my new tops. 

The words were hardly out of my mouth when Moonlighter, 
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mad with thwarted excitement, shot by me, hurtled over the 
obstacle with extravagant fury, landed twelve feet beyond it on 
clattering slippery rock, saved himself from falling with an eel- 
like forward buck on to sedgy ground, and bolted at full speed 
down the muddy cattle track. There are corners—rocky, most of 
them—in that cattle track, that Sally has told me she will 
remember to her dying day; boggy holes of any depth, ranging 
between two feet and halfway to Australia, that she says she 
does not fail to mention in the General Thanksgiving ; but at the 
time they occupied mere fractions of the strenuous seconds in 
which it was hopeless for her to do anything but try to steer, 
trust to luck, sit hard down into the saddle and try to stay 
there. (For my part, I would as soon try to adhere to the horns 
of a charging bull as to the crutches of a side-saddle, but happily 
the necessity is not likely to arise.) I saw Flurry Knox a little 
ahead of her on the same track, jamming his mare into the furze 
bushes to get out of her way; he shouted something after her 
about the ford, and started to gallop for it himself by a breakneck 
short cut. 

The hounds were already across the river, and it was obvious 
that, ford or no ford, Moonlighter’s intentions might be simply 
expressed in the formula ‘ Be with them I will.’ It was all down- 
hill to the river, and among the furze bushes and rocks there was 
neither time nor place to turn him. He rushed at it with a 
shattering slip upon a streak of rock, with a heavy plunge in the 
deep ground by the brink; it was as bad a take-off for twenty 
feet of water as could well be found. The grey horse rose out of 
the boggy stuff with all the impetus that pace and temper could 
give, but it was not enough. For one instant the twisting, sliding 
current was under Sally, the next a veil of water sprang up all 
round her, and Moonlighter was rolling and lurching in the 
desperate effort to find foothold in the rocky bed of the stream. 

I was following at the best pace I could kick out of The 
Quaker, and saw the water swirl into her lap as her horse rolled 
to the near-side. She caught the mane to save herself, but he 
struggled on to his legs again, and came floundering broadside 
on to the further bank. In three seconds she had got out of the 
saddle and flung herself at the bank, grasping the rushes, and 
trying, in spite of the sodden weight of her habit, to drag herself 
out of the water. 

At the same instant I saw Flurry and the brown mare dashing 
through the ford, twenty yards higher up. He was off his horse 
and beside her with that uncanny quickness that Flurry reserved 
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for moments of emergency, and, catching her by the arms, swung 
her on to the bank as easily as if she had been the kennel terrier. 

‘Catch the horse !’ she called out, scrambling to her feet. 

‘Damn the horse!’ returned Flurry, in the rage that is so 
often the reaction from a bad scare. 

I turned along the bank and made for the ford; by this time 
it was full of hustling, splashing riders, through whom Bernard 
Shute, furiously picking up a bad start, drove a devastating way. 
He tried to turn his horse down the bank towards Miss Knox, 
but the hounds were running hard, and, to my intense amuse- 
ment, Stockbroker refused to abandon the chase, and swept his 
rider away in the wake of his stable companion, Dr. Hickey’s 
young chestnut. By this time two country boys had, as is usual 
in such cases, risen from the earth, and fished Moonlighter out 
of the stream. Miss Sally wound up an acrimonious argument 
with her cousin by observing that she didn’t care what he said, 
and placing her waterlogged boot in his obviously unwilling 
hand, in a second was again in the saddle, gathering up the 
wet reins with the trembling, clumsy fingers of a person who is 
thoroughly chilled and in a violent hurry. She set Moonlighter 
going, and was away in a moment, galloping him at the first fence 
at a pace that suited his steeplechasing ideas. 

‘Mr. Knox!’ panted Philippa, who had by this time joined 
us, ‘make her go home!’ 

‘She can go where she likes as far as I’m concerned,’ responded 
Mr. Knox, pitching himself on to his mare’s back and digging in © 
the spurs. 

Moonlighter had already glided over the bank in front of us, 
with a perfunctory flick at it with his heels; Flurry’s mare and 
Cruiskeen jumped it side by side with equal precision. It was a 
bank of some five feet high ; The Quaker charged it enthusiastically, 
refused it abruptly, and, according to his infuriating custom at 
such moments, proceeded to tear hurried mouthfuls of grass. 

‘Will I give him a couple o’ belts for your Honour?’ shouted 
one of the running accompaniment of country boys. 

‘You will!’ said I, with some further remarks to The Quaker 
that I need not commit to paper. 

Swish! Whack! The sound was music in my ears, as the 
good, remorseless ash sapling bent round The Quaker’s dappled 
hind-quarters. At the third stripe he launched both his heels 
in the operator’s face; at the fourth he reared undecidedly ; 
at the fifth he bundled over the bank in a manner purged of 
hesitation. 
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‘Ha!’ yelled my assistants, ‘that'll put the fear o’ God in 
him!’ as The Quaker fled headlong after the hunt. ‘ He’ll be the 
betther o’ that while he lives !’ 

Without going quite as far as this, I must admit that for the 
next half-hour he was astonishingly the better of it. 

The Castle Knox fox was making a very pretty line of it over 
the seven miles that separated him from his home. He headed 
through a grassy country of Ireland’s mild and brilliant green, 
fenced with sound and buxom banks, enlivened by stone walls, 
uncompromised by the presence of gates, and yet comfortably 
laced with lanes for the furtherance of those who had laid to 
heart Wolsey’s valuable advice: ‘Fling away ambition: by that 
sin fell the angels.’ The flotsam and jetsam of the hunt pervaded 
the landscape: standing on one long bank, three dismounted 
farmers flogged away at the refusing steeds below them, like 
anglers trying to rise a sulky fish; half a dozen hats, bobbing in 
a string, showed where the road riders followed the delusive 
windings of a bohireen. It was obvious that in the matter of 
ambition they would not have caused Cardinal Wolsey a moment’s 
uneasiness ; whether angels or otherwise, they were not going to 
run any risk of falling. 

Flurry’s red coat was like a beacon two fields ahead of me, 
with Philippa following in his tracks; it was the first run 
worthy of the name that Philippa had ridden, and I blessed 
Miss Bobby Bennett as I saw Cruiskeen’s undefeated fencing. An 
encouraging twang of the Doctor’s horn notified that the hounds 
were giving us a chance ; even The Quaker pricked his blunt ears 
and swerved in his stride to the sound. A stone wall, a rough 
patch of heather, a boggy field, dinted deep and black with hoof 
marks, and the stern chase was at an end. The hounds had 
checked on the outskirts of a small wood, and the field, thinned 
down to a panting dozen or so, viewed us with the disfavour 
shown by the first flight towards those who unexpectedly add to 
their select number. In the depths of the wood Dr. Hickey 
might be heard uttering those singular little yelps of encourage- 
ment that to the irreverent suggest a milkman in his dotage. 
Bernard Shute, who neither knew nor cared what the hounds 
were doing, was expatiating at great length to an uninterested 
squireen upon the virtues and perfections of his new mount. 

‘I did all I knew to come and help you at the river,’ he said, 
riding up to the splashed and still dripping Sally, ‘ but Stockbroker 
wouldn’t hear of it. I- pulled his ugly head round till his nose 
was on my boot, but he galloped away just the same!’ 
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‘He was quite right,’ said Miss Sally; ‘I didn’t want you in 
the least.’ 

As Miss Sally’s red gold coil of hair was turned towards me 
during this speech, I could only infer the glance with which it 
was delivered, from the fact that Mr. Shute responded to it with 
one of those firm gazes of adoration in which the neighbourhood 
took such an interest, and crumbled away into incoherency. 


‘HE'LL BE THE BETTHER O’ THAT WHILE HE LIVES!’ 


A shout from the top of a hill interrupted the amenities 
of the check; Flurry was out of the wood in half a dozen 
seconds, blowing shattering blasts upon his horn, and the 
hounds rushed to him, knowing the ‘ gone away’ note that was 
never blown in vain. The brown mare came out through the 
trees and the undergrowth like a woodcock down the wind, and 
jumped across a stream on to a more than questionable bank ; 
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the hounds splashed and struggled after him, and, as they landed, 

the first ecstatic whimpers broke forth. In a moment it was full 
cry, discordant, beautiful, and soul-stirring, as the pack spread and 
sped, and settled to the line. I saw the absurd dazzle of tears in 
Philippa’s eyes, and found time for the insulting proffer of the 
clean pocket-handkerchief, as we all galloped hard to get away on 
good terms with the hounds. 

It was one of those elect moments in fox-hunting when the 
fittest alone have survived ; even The Quaker’s sluggish blood was 

_ stirred by good company, and possibly by the remembrance of 
the singing ash-plant, and he lumbered up tall stone-faced banks 
and down heavy drops, and across wide ditches, in astounding 
adherence to the line cut out by Fiurry. Cruiskeen went like a 
book—a story for girls, very pleasant and safe, but rather slow. 
Moonlighter was pulling Miss Sally on to the sterns of the hounds, 
flying his banks, rocketing like a pheasant over three-foot walls— 
committing, in fact, all the crimes induced by youth and over- 
feeding ; he would have done very comfortably with another six 
or seven stone on his back. 

Why Bernard Shute did not come off at every fence and 
generally die a thousand deaths I cannot explain. Occasionally 
I rather wished he would, as, from my secure position in the rear, 
I saw him charging his fences at whatever pace and place seemed 
good to the thoroughly demoralised Stockbroker, and in so doing 
cannon heavily against Dr. Hickey on landing over a rotten 
ditch, jump a wail with his spur rowelling Charlie Knox’s boot, 
and cut in at top speed in front of Flurry, who was scientifically 
cramming his mare up a very awkward scramble. In so far as 
I could think of anything beyond Philippa and myself and the 
next fence, I thought there would be trouble for Mr. Shute in 
consequence of this last feat. It was a half-hour long to be 
remembered, in spite of The Quaker’s ponderous and unalterable 
gallop, in spite of the thump with which he came down off his 
banks, in spite of the confiding manner in which he hung upon 
my hand. 

We were nearing Castle Knox, and the riders began to edge 
away from the hounds towards a gate that broke the long barrier 
of the demesne wall. Steaming horses and purple-faced riders 
clattered and crushed in at the gate; there was a moment of 
pulling up and listening, in which quivering tails and pumping 
sides told their own story. Cruiskeen’s breathing suggested a 
cross between a grampus and a gramaphone; Philippa’s hair 
had come down, and she had a stitch in her side. Moonlighter, 
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fresher than ever, stamped and dragged at his bit; I thought 
little Miss Sally looked very white. The bewildering clamour of 
the hounds was all through the wide laurel plantations. Ata word 
from Flurry, Dr. Hickey shoved his horse ahead and turned down 
a ride, followed by most of the field. 

‘Philippa,’ I said severely, ‘you’ve ‘had enough, and you 
know it.’ 

‘Do go up to the house and make them give you something 
to eat,’ struck in Miss Sally, twisting Moonlighter round to keep 
his mind occupied. 

‘And as for you, Miss Sally,’ I went on, in the manner of 
Mr. Fairchild, ‘the sooner you get off that horse and out of those 
wet things the better.’ 

Flurry, who was just in front of us, said nothing, but gave 
a short and most disagreeable laugh. Philippa accepted my 
suggestion with the meekness of exhaustion, but under the cir- 
cumstances it did not surprise me that Miss Sally did not follow 
her example. 

Then ensued an hour of woodland hunting at its worst and 
most bewildering. I galloped after Flurry and Miss Sally up and 
down long glittering lanes of laurel, at every other moment 
burying my face in The Quaker’s coarse white mane to avoid the 
slash of the branches, and receiving down the back of my neck 
showers of drops stored up from the rain of the day before: 
playing an endless game of hide-and-seek with the hounds, and 
never getting any nearer to them, as they turned and doubled 
through the thickets of evergreens. Even to my limited under- 
standing of the situation it became clear at length that two foxes 
were on foot; most of the hounds were hard at work a quarter 
of a mile away, but Flurry, with a grim face and a faithful three 
couple, stuck to the failing line of the hunted fox. 

There came a moment when Miss Sally and I—who through 
many vicissitudes had clung to each other—found ourselves at 
a spot where two rides crossed. Flurry was waiting there, and 
a little way up one of the rides a couple of hounds were hustling 
toand fro, with the thwarted whimpers half breaking from them ; 
he held up his hand to stop us, and at that identical moment 
Bernard Shute, like a bolt from the blue, burst upon our vision. 
It need scarcely be mentioned that he was going at full gallop—I 
have rarely seen him ride at any other pace—and as he bore down 
upon Flurry and the hounds, ducking and dodging to avoid the 
branches, he shouted something about a fox having gone away at 
the other side of the covert. 
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‘Hold hard!’ roared Flurry ; ‘don’t you see the hounds, you 
fool ?’ 

Mr. Shute, to do him justice, held hard with all the strength 
in his body, but it was of no avail. The bay horse had got his 
head down and his tail up, there was a piercing yell from a hound 
as it was ridden over, and Flurry’s brown mare will not soon 
forget the moment when Stockbroker’s shoulder took her on the 
point of the hip and sent her staggering into the laurel branches. 
As she swung round, Flurry’s whip went up, and with a swift 
backhander the cane and the looped thong caught Bernard across 
his broad shoulders. 
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FLURRY'S WHIP WENT UP 


‘O Mr. Shute!’ shrieked Miss Sally, as I stared dum- 
foundered ; ‘did that branch hurt you?’ 

‘All right ! Nothing to signify!’ he called out as he bucketed 
past, tugging at his horse’s head. ‘Thought some one had hit 
me at first! Come on, we'll catch ’em up this way!’ 

He swung perilously into the main ride and was gone, totally 
unaware of the position that Miss Sally’s quickness had saved. 

Flurry rode straight up to his cousin, with a pale, dangerous 
face. 

‘I suppose you think I’m to stand being ridden over and 
having my hounds killed to please you,’ he said; ‘but you're 
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mistaken. You were very smart, and you may think you've 
saved him his licking, but you needn’t think he won’t get it. 
He'll have it in spite of you, before he goes to his bed this night!’ 

A man who loses his temper badly because he is badly in love 
is inevitably ridiculous, far though he may be from thinking himself 
so. He is also a highly unpleasant person to argue with, and 
Miss Sally and I held our peace respectfully. He turned his horse 
and rode away. 

Almost instantly the three couple of hounds opened in the 
underwood near us with a deafening crash, and not twenty yards 
ahead the hunted fox, dark with wet and mud, slunk across the 
ride. The hounds were almost on his brush ; Moonlighter reared 
and chafed ; the din was redoubled, passed away to a little dis- 
tance, and suddenly seemed stationary in the middle of the laurels. 

‘Could he have got into the old ice-house?’ exclaimed Miss 
Sally, with reviving excitement. She pushed ahead, and turned 
down the narrowest of all the rides that had that day been my 
portion. At the end of the green tunnel there was a com- 
paratively open space; Flurry’s mare was standing in it, rider- 
less, and Flurry himself was hammering with a stone at the 
padlock of a door that seemed to lead into the heart of a laurel 
clump. The hounds were baying furiously somewhere back of 
the entrance, among the laurel stems. 

‘He’s got in by the old ice drain,’ said Flurry, addressing 
himself sulkily to me, and ignoring Miss Sally. He had not the 
least idea of how absurd was his scowling face, draped by the 
luxuriant hart’s-tongues that overhung the doorway. 

The padlock yielded, and the opening door revealed a low, 
dark passage, into which Flurry disappeared, lugging a couple 
of hounds with him by the scruff of the neck; the remaining 
two couple bayed implacably at the mouth of the drain. The 
croak of a rusty bolt told of a second door at the inner end of the 
passage. 

‘Look out for the steps, Flurry, they're all broken,’ called out 
Miss Sally in tones of honey. 

There was no answer. Miss Sally looked at me; her face 
was serious, but her mischievous eyes made a confederate of me. 

‘He’s in an awful rage!’ she said. ‘I’m afraid there will 
certainly be a row.’ 

A row there certainly was, but it was in the cavern of the 
ice-house, where the fox had evidently been discovered. Miss 


Sally suddenly flung Moonlighter’s reins to me and slipped off 
his back. 
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‘Hold him!’ she said, and dived into the doorway under the 
overhanging branches. 

Things happened after that with astonishing simultaneous- 
ness. There was a shrill exclamation from Miss Sally, the inner 
door was slammed and bolted, and at one and the same moment 
the fox darted from the entry, and was away into the wood before 
one could wink. . 

‘What’s happened?’ I called out, playing the refractory 
Moonlighter like a 
salmon. 

Miss Sally appeared 
at the doorway, looking 
half scared and _ half 
delighted. 

‘I’ve bolted him in, 
and I won’t let him out 
till he promises to be 
good! I was only just 
in time to slam the 
door after the fox 
bolted out!’ 

‘Great Scott!’ I 
said helplessly. 

Miss Sally vanished 
again into the passage, 
and the imprisoned 
hounds continued to 
express their emotions 

: in the echoing vault of 

on = the ice-house. Their 

master remained mute 

as the dead, and I 
trembled. 

‘Flurry!’ I heard Miss Sally say. ‘Flurry, I—I’ve locked 
you in!’ 

This self-evident piece of information met with no response. 

‘ Shall I tell you why ?’ 

A keener note seemed to indicate that a hound had been 
kicked. 

‘I don’t care whether you answer me or not, I’m going to 
tell you !’ 


There was a pause ; apparently telling him was not as simple 
as had been expected. 


‘FLURRY, I—I'VE LOCKED YOU IN! 
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‘I won't let you out till you promise me something. Ah, 
Flurry, don’t be so cross! What do you say ?-—Oh, that’s a 
ridiculous thing to say. You know quite well it’s not on his 
account ! ’ 

There was another considerable pause. 

‘Flurry!’ said Miss Sally again, in tones that would have 
wiled a badger from his earth. ‘Dear Flurry-——’ 

At this point I hurriedly flung Moonlighter’s bridle over a 
branch and withdrew. 

My own subsequent adventures are quite immaterial, until 
the moment when I encountered Miss Sally on the steps of the 
hall door at Castle Knox. 

‘I’m just going in to take off these wet things,’ she said airily. 

This was no way to treat a confederate. 

‘Well?’ I said, barring her progress. 

‘Oh—he—he promised. It’s all right,’ she replied, rather 
breathlessly. 

There was no one about; I waited resolutely for further 
information. It did not come. 

‘Did he try to make his own terms ?’ said I, looking hard at 
her. 

‘Yes, he did.’ She tried to pass me. 

‘And what did you do?’ 

‘I refused them !’ she said, with the sudden stagger of a sob 
in her voice, as she escaped into the house. 

Now what on earth was Sally Knox crying about ? 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF DEFR-STALKING 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


THERE are some days and some events that can never be effaced 
from the memory. It is more than thirty years since that upon 


which I made my first futile attempt to shoot a stag; yet as I sit 
down to write, every detail of the long day seems fresh and vivid, 
and the memory which so often fails to recall events of far 
greater importance for once is not at fault. Let the reader go 
back with me to the beautiful valley of the North Esk, anda 
September morning in the early seventies. 

I was then staying at Millden with the first Lord Cairns. 
We had had good sport with the grouse; but there were no red 
deer upon the ground, and my excitement was great when an 
invitation arrived from Lord Dalhousie to join in a deer drive in 
the adjacent forest of Invermark. Two of us were to go, and 
Lord Cairns and the elder members of the party waived their 
claims in favour of myself and a young nephew of our host. The 
start was to be an early one, as the rendezvous was at the Castle, 
seven miles up the glen, and we were to be there not later than 
eight o'clock. We were up and dressed soon after six, and seven 
saw us under way driving up the narrow glen by the road which 
winds along the valley within sight of the beautiful river. The 
North Esk is always a picturesque object in the landscape, but 
on this occasion its aspect was peculiarly wild and grand. 
Twenty-four hours of violent and almost tropical rainfall had 
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occasioned the heaviest flood that I ever witnessed during five 
years of visits to its neighbourhood, and it had risen more than 
ten feet and swept away nearly every footbridge along its course ; 
while stooks and haycocks, whirled along by the turbid torrent, 
told a melancholy tale of devastation and ruin. The rain was 
still falling as the dogcart bore us towards our destination, but 
breaks in the sky promised better weather later in the day. 

I suppose there are not many now who remember the Lord 
Dalhousie of that day, who received us at breakfast on our 
arrival, with old Horatio Ross, the father of my great friend, the 
first Queen’s Prizeman, sitting beside him. Dalhousie was 
crippled with gout, his fingers being swollen and almost distorted ; 
but he could still make good practice at driven grouse at a short 
range with a little 20-bore gun and a light charge. He ruled the 
glen with a rod of iron, and asserted and exercised rights over 
his tenants and labourers the mention of which would make the 
hair of the politician stand upright in these more democratic 
days. Needless to say he received us hospitably, but his first 
sentence was a sad damper to cur enthusiasm. There could be 
no deer drive that day. The wind was wrong, and even if this 
obstacle had not been insurmountable, the swollen condition of 
the burns and rivers would have made it impossible to drive a 
large tract of country. Our disappointment and misery were 
apparent in our crestfallen faces ; but dear old Ross soon reassured 
us. Of course we should have a stalk, and let us take it from him 
that it would be far better fun than the drive we had missed. A 
faint and perhaps not altogether sincere protest against his giving 
up his sport was offered ; but he would not hear of our not having a 
day in the forest after we had come so far; and nine o’clock saw 
us tramping off, in charge of the stalker and a couple of gillies, 
for the first corrie, about five miles from the Castle. 

The ponies stood saddled at the door, but we were told that 
we must do without them. Later in the day perhaps, if the 
weather cleared, it would be possible for them to follow us to the 
scene of action ; but for the present they would only be a hindrance, 
as it would be impossible for them to ford even what on ordinary 
days were dry watercourses or shallow rivulets. The difficulty 
as to two going together was solved by the usual process of 
tossing for first shot, and fortune favoured me. On we splashed 
over bog and moor, often having to make a long circuit before 
we could cross any running water, large packs of grouse rising 


many gunshots away as we advanced. It had been a wild night, . 


and they all had their heads up, quite ready to take alarm at 
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the slightest danger. It was bitterly cold and the rain had been 
sleet on the high hills; but we were warm enough with excite- 
ment and exercise, and welcomed the ‘ braw north-easter’ as if 
we had been Kingsley himself. An eagle soared over the highest 
peak in the distance, and before we got to the spying place a 
small flock of ptarmigan ran along close to our feet, only 
taking to flight upon compulsion and under protest. At another 
time such objects would have filled us with excited delight, but 
to-day we were after our first stag, and any meaner creature 
seemed hardly worthy of notice. It seemed as though we should 
never begin the real sport of the day, although we had certainly 
lost no time in covering the ground on our way out. At last 
Donald reached a large rock just below the summit of the brae, 
overlooking a corrie, bounded on the opposite side by a steep and 
rocky hillside. With what eagerness we watched his impassive 
face as he made himself comfortable, steadied his glass with his 
stick, and took the usual deliberate survey of all the ground 
around him! We also did our best to spy; but the work was 
new to us, and we did not know where to look, or we could hardly 
have failed to find for ourselves the herd that was pointed out to 
us when our guide rose to his feet and shut up his glass with the 


‘unconcerned air which at that stage of the proceedings is part of 


the stock-in-trade of every stalker. There they were, nearly a 
hundred deer, as it seemed to me, scattered—too much scattered, 
alas !—over a green spot on the hillside opposite, not far from the 
summit level. There were some shootable beasts among them, 
and it would not be difficult to get within shot ; but we must lose 
no time, as they were all standing up and moving about, very 
restless after the storm. There was no need to press us—we 
were young and in good training—and we dashed along after our 
leader, copying his every movement in the most approved style, 
rather sorry that we were allowed to remain erect, and could 
not ford a river or crawl through a bog, to show our zeal for the 
sport. I cannot honestly describe any moving incidents of the 
stalk. I have since had a good many days in the forest, but I 
hardly ever remember an easier approach. The wind was right, 
and all we had to do was to make a long détour, climb the back 
of the steep peak opposite, and come over the summit level under 
cover, right upon the deer which (as all know) are much easier 
to get at from above, than from below or on the level. It was a 
long walk and a stiff climb, but that was ali, and we were soon 
looking down upon a forest of horns, breathless and excited, but 
hopeful. I shall never forget that sight: there were plenty of 
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stags well within shot, and to my unpractised eye all of them 
were, of course, quite big enough to kill. But such was not 
Donald’s opinion : there were just one or two worth a shot, and 
the one he selected as the right beast was nearly on the outside 
of the herd, at least a hundred and fifty yards off. My airy con- 
fidence was rather shaken, but I was a fair target shot, and had 
done some execution among fallow deer and roe with the rifle, 
and was quite ready and willing to fire at the mark offered. 
Again I was stopped. The herd was moving uphill and I must 
wait till the beast came a good deal nearer. Meantime I could 
watch it and keep my sight upon it if I liked, until I was told to 
shoot. The loser of the toss also got his rifle ready, ‘in case I 
missed,’ and the period of suspense began. 

I do not suppose we waited long, but it really seemed a 
century. The chilly wind whistled over the hill behind me, I 
gradually got colder and colder, and my fingers more and more 
benumbed ; while the restless quadrupeds walked about without 
my particular stag coming appreciably nearer, although some of 
his companions must have been within fifty yards. By the time 
that I was told to shoot I do not believe that I could have hit a 
haystack, and, worst of all, my particular stag had got rather 
further instead of nearer. But it was now or never, as he showed 
every sign of an intention of going round the corner of a knob 
out of sight. Alas for the toss and the lucky penny! If this 
was to be the first shot I had far better have lost. However, 
bang went the rifle, off went the bullet—where Heaven knows— 
followed by a second from my companion’s rifle, and off went the 
whole herd, more frightened than hurt. 

Since then I have fired a good many shots at deer with fair 
success, but occasionally I have been guilty of misses which 
could only be described by the word disgraceful. It is a melan- 
choly moment when a stag which you really ought to have made 
certain of with a bow and arrow gallops off unscathed; and the 
only thing to do is to bear the stalker’s reproachful glances with 
resignation and own up to your shortcomings like a man. 
Depend upon it, in the smoking room in the evening you will 
be more pitied than condemned if you condescend to tell the 
absolute truth without excuse or evasion. ‘Did you ever see such 
a miss as that ?’ said a relative of my own—one of the finest shots 
that ever handled a rifle—to the stalker, after letting off a stag 
broadside under a hundred yards in a good position, on a clear 
day, with every condition in his favour. ‘Aye, I have, sir, mony 

a one,’ was the reply, and there was no more to be said. But on 
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this occasion my disappointment was unmixed with any flavour 
of self-reproach. I did not expect to hit the beast, and indeed it 
would have been more or less of a fluke if I had. Moreover I 
solaced myself with the thought that if I had been allowed to 
shoot earlier, when I had wished to do so, the result might have 
been different. 

Here I pause for a moment to discuss the question whether 
the advice invariably given by experts to beginners, to wait for a 
deer to rise, is always sound. There can of course be no doubt 
that a deer lying down presents a much smaller mark than one 
standing up and feeding ; but I question whether the delay, often 
tedious and protracted, does not more than counterbalance this 
advantage. No doubt it is to some.extent a question of tempera- 
ment: a phlegmatic man may be able to contemplate a fine stag 
reposing at a short distance from his rifle for an hour or more 
with an absolute assurance of success; but for myself I always 
feel my confidence waning as time passes; and if the wait is a 
long one, I am very apt to disgrace myself when the critical 
moment arrives. I cannot, however, pose as an authority upon 
the subject. I have never rented a forest, although I have killed 
a fair number of stags in the course of my autumnal wanderings ; 
and a rule so universally observed by the most skilful and 
practised sportsman must be right in the main. Personally, 
however, I would rather take an indifferent chance than wait an 
indefinite time, feeling my courage oozing out of my finger-ends 
all the time, and, where there was no one to say me nay, I have 
sometimes taken my own course with success. 

But to return to my first day at Invermark. I had missed my 
chance, but all was not lost, and we started at once on a desperate 
attempt to cut off the herd which was heading at a gallop for the 
neighbouring corrie. Down we ran, leaping over peat hags and 
scrambling across boulders, and my companion duly scored his 
miss at the herd, still moving at a fairly long range, with even 
better excuse for failure than myself. It was a day of disappoint- 
ment, and although we persevered till darkness closed in upon us, 
being desperately keen. At last we had to return empty-handed to 
a spot where the ponies were waiting for us. The burns had 
been running down all day, and, as soon as I had mounted, my 
gillie pointed to a ford in front of me which I proceeded to cross. 
Just as I got to the opposite bank I heard a cry of distress, and 
looking round saw that my unfortunate companion had been dis- 
lodged into the water. His pony had shown temper and kicked 
and bucked in the most inconvenient place. The gillie remarked 
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that it was always nasty if its stable companion was too far ahead 
of it; a warning which would have been more effectual had it 
been given before instead of after the catastrophe. His rider was 
unhurt, and only very little wetter than he had been before ; but 
he preferred to walk the rest of the way, and it was past nine 
before we got back to the Castle and nearly midnight before we 
regained our quarters at Millden. I never remember a longer or 
harder day, for although I was in excellent training for walking 
I felt the next morning almost as stiff and sore as if I had been 
beaten with a club. 

It was not until many years after that I got my first stag. 
My lines had fallen in pleasant places, but although every other 
species of Highland sport had bcen at my disposal, I had not 
found a second opportunity of going after the red-deer. All 
comes to him who waits, and at last I found my way to 
Braemore, the beautiful place of Sir John Fowler, a full description 
of which, with reproducticn of drawings from the famous game 
book, appeared in the November number of this Magazine. No 
one but the great engineer, whose achievements in the field of his 
profession are the pride of his countrymen, could have planned 
and constructed the sportsman’s paradise I then visited for the first 
time. When he bought his estate in Ross-shire, and considered 
where to build his house, he determined that it should stand 
sufficiently high to counteract the somewhat relaxing character 
of the climate, and should command a view of the strath and of the 
sea. At once he was assured that no such site existed. But with 
the giants of his calling there are no such things as impossibilities, 
and he simply marked on the ordnance map a spot on the side of 
the hill of the required altitude and situation. As the point 
selected was on a very steep braeside, 500 feet above the river 
and the road to Ullapool, it was not desirable to excavate a very 
large site, and Sir John contented himself with space for his 
house above, constructing the stables, garden, and offices 500 feet 
below with a beautiful winding road of three miles with an easy 
gradient to connect the two buildings from the upper of which a 
stone could almost be dropped upon the other. An unfailing 
water supply, perfect sanitary arrangement, and power for working 
machinery and making electric light, were provided by damming 
the burn above aud. making a little lake close above the house, 
just below the sanctuary in the heart of the forest below the 
peaks of Ben Dearig and Ben Lear. The high road to Garve 
naturally divides the forest into two beats, and when the wind is 
in the right quarter two ‘rifles’ ride together towards the 
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forester’s house, and find, if they are in luck, that the stalkers and 
gillies who have preceded them have spied a stag by the time 
they reach their several destinations on either side of the high- 
way. 

The day contrasted favourably from the outset with the one 
previously described. The morning was brisk with just a touch 
of white frost, the wind was very nearly due north, and the 
mist was already nearly clear of the highest tops of the hills. As 
we jogged off together on our stout little Highland ponies our 
hearts were light and our hopes high. After we had ridden about: 
three miles my companion turned off to the right across a ford of 
the river; and two miles further on I found McHardy the stalker 
and Rory the forester intently spying with their glasses at something 
across the summit level loch, while their two ponies were feeding by 
the wayside, and the gillies waiting beside them. Not many words 
were wasted. As soon as he saw me McHardy motioned to me to 
get off my pony, and strode off with my rifle under his arm in the 
direction of the boat-house, accompanied by one of his myrmidons, 
after a few Gaelic instructions to the others as to what was to be 
done with the ponies should fortune favour us. Had I possessed 
my present knowledge of his habits I should have augured well from 
his carrying the rifle, which he never condescended to do unless 
pretty near the deer. But it was not until we were in the boat and 
crossing the water that he pointed out to me a rock, not a mile 
off, where he had discovered a good stag, with some hinds and 
small beasts, without even leaving the road to go to the usual 
spying place. We had escaped the usual delay and annoyance of 
having to bale and launch a half-waterlogged boat. On every 
loch at Braemore the boats are suspended above the water in their 
houses by an easy arrangement of blocks and pulleys which a 
child could manage without difficulty. The stalk began soon after 
we had landed on the other side. The ground was rather flat, so 
that we had to crawl a good deal, and we were delayed more than 
once by the watchfulness of the sentinel hinds, which raised their 
heads and stared in our direction, as if they thought there was 


. something amiss, while we, like St. Hilda’s fossils, changed 


for the moment from serpents into stones, and breathed a suppli- 
cation that we might escape notice. At last we reached a spot 
where there was no chance of their seeing us, and for a short five 
minutes I enjoyed the bliss of straightening my back and legs. A 
crouch and crawl, which could not have lasted a quarter of an 
hour, although it seemed an age, brought me to a heathery knoll, 
close under which I believed my stag to be lying; and my belief 
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was changed to a certainty when I saw McHardy take the rifle 
out of its cover, insert a cartridge, and, beckoning to me to 
follow, worm himself very slowly and cautiously up the little 
eminence. My heart thumped audibly as I came in sight of the 
stag lying down broadside within ninety yards of me with his 
head up, and after a whispered colloquy I was allowed to shoot 
at him as he was. A shot, a bound, a moment of sickening 
suspense, and he disappeared out of sight. Then came the glad 
certainty that the just crawling beast which I saw as I followed 
in pursuit could not possibly escape, although for caution’s sake 
I rolled it over with another shot. 

His head, a pretty little one of nine points, five on the right 
antler, is before me as I write, so I have no excuse for exaggera- 
tion. He scaled a little over fifteen stone clean, and was quite a 
creditable if not remarkable beast; but he was my first, and I 
would not exchange those horns for the finest trophy ever made 
in Germany. Fortune favoured me that day, as I got another 
rather larger one in the afternoon. But I have already occupied 
too much space to describe the incidents of this second stalk. As 
luck would have it, it gave me an experience of a different sort, as 
the deer were moving, and after a run to cut them off I had a few 
minutes’ wait, and was then told to take the third stag out of a 
small herd which trotted past. My beast got the bullet fair in the 
heart, and rolled over stone-dead, after running on for about fifty 
yards as if nothing had happened. 

Most of the above had been written before Sir John Fowler’s 
death, which took place on Sunday, November 20, after a long 
illness borne with characteristic patience and fortitude. I am 
half tempted to tear it up, but let it stand as a tribute to one 
from whom I received many kindnesses. It is a strange coinci- 
dence that on the last day of the stalking season of 1897— the last 
its owner spent at Braemore—his favourite pony was killed by a 
curious accident. As the deer was being strapped on to it, it 
missed its footing on the side of a slippery brae ; and as it rolled 
over the stag’s horn penetrated its heart, causing instant death. 


A BREVIARY OF DOGGES 


BY F. H. H. GUILLEMARD 


WHEN wrestling with Xenophon in our youthful days, perhaps 
wondering why on earth the classics were of such portentous 
dulness, it is probable that not one in ten of us knew that among 
that writer’s productions was one of the most delightful treatises 
on hunting and the management of hounds that was ever penned. 
Of that work we do not intend here to speak, but a parallel case 
occurs to us as we turn the leaves of the book—the ‘litle libell,’ 
as the translator calls it—which forms the subject of this article. 
Its author, the learned Dr. Caius, writer of the ‘De Arte 
Medendi’ and a number of other weighty volumes long since 
buried in oblivion, is perhaps best known to the world at large, 
in these days at all events, as the second founder of the ancient 
college in Cambridge which bears his name. But of the many 
hundreds of alumni, graduate or undergraduate, who have trod 
the flags of its old courts, or looked upon the monument in the 
chapel, with its quaintly terse epitaph, ‘ Fut Caius,’ how many 
knew, or know, that he had the reputation of being an authority 
upon dogs? Yet so it was. He wrote his ‘ De Canibus ’— A 
Breviary of Englishe Dogges’—in the form of an epistle to 
Gesner, the great naturalist, and was greatly lauded therefor 
by the public of his day. 

It is an extremely quaint work, so quaint and diverting, 
indeed, that one feels impelled to look up his ‘De Ephemera | 
Britannica,’ a treatise on the sweating sickness, on the chance of 
its providing an equally rich treat. His ‘ History of the Univer- 
sity’ is certainly not devoid of humour, if only on the strength of 
his proof—to the satisfaction of himself at least, if not to that 
of all other good Cantabs—that the University was founded 
394 years before the birth of Christ. But the ‘Breviary of 
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Dogges’ stands alone in this way, and though it doubtless owes 
much of its amusing nature to the translator, yet the dry humour 
of the learned Doctor leaks through it all. This, however, is only 
one feature of the book, which is of considerable interest and 
value as recording the various kinds of dogs known at that period 
in England, and the uses for which they were employed. How 
much Dr. Caius knew of dogs from his own personal experience 
and how much he learnt from that of his contemporaries, is a 
question we shall have to consider later. 

Mr. Abraham Fleming, Student, by whom the book is 
‘drawne into Englishe’ in 1576, commences it by what he terms 
a Prosopopoicall Speache, in which he proclaims himself, in 
poetry of a sort, to be not only a dog-lover but a dog-owner. 
From him we learn how the volume came to be written. Conrad 
Gesner, he says, ‘a man whiles he lived of incomparable know- 
ledge and manyfold experience, being never satisfied with the 
sweete sappe of understanding,’ requested Dr. Caius to write a 
breviary or short treatise ‘of such dogges as were ingendred 
within the borders of England,’ which he eventually consented 
to do. Without this ‘litle libell,’ thinks the translator, ‘an 
ignoraunt man woulde never have bene drawne into this opinion, 
to thincke that there had bene in England such variety and 
choise of Dogges,’ and he highly commends the author for his 
work. The ending of the preface would seem to indicate that 
this was not Mr. Fleming’s first literary effort, and that his 
earlier endeavours may not have been too favourably received. 
At all events, like certain lady novelists of the present day, he 
attempts to disarm his critics by having the first turn at them. 
‘As for such as shall snarr and snatch at the Englishe abridge- 
ment, and teare the Translatour, being absent, with the teethe 
of spightfull envye, I conclude in brevity theyr eloquence is but 
currishe,’ and with this introduction, and a becoming Latin 
quotation, he hands his readers over to the author. 

Caius—after telling Gesner that at some previous period he 
had written him ‘a certayne abrydgement of Dogges,’ but had 
withheld it as incomplete—loses no time in getting on to his 
subject, and starts with the following comprehensive classifica- 
tion :— 

1. A gentle kinde, serving the game. 

2. A homely kinde, apt for sundry neces- 
sary uses. 

3. A currishe kinde, meete for many 
toyes. 


All Englishe Dogges 
be eyther of : 
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With this we should have no cause to quarrel at the present 
day, except that fanciers would doubtless protest against having 
the objects of their care and skill in breeding classed under the 
third head. Dr. Caius, in a manner somewhat calculated to 
ruffle the feelings of Scotsmen, goes on to explain why it is that 
he calls all collectively by the name of English dogs—‘ as well 
because England, as it hath in it Englishe Dogges, so it is not 
without Scottishe, as also for that wee are more inclined and 
delighted with the noble game of hunting, for we Englishmen 
are adicted and given to that exercise and painefull pastime of 
pleasure, as well for the plenty of fleshe which our Parkes and 
Forrests doe foster, as also for the oportunitie and convenient 
leisure which we obtaine, both which the Scottes want.’ What 
would he say if we could bring his shade back from the Elysian 
fields, and take him some time in early August to see the night 
mail starting for the North? Concerning Ireland and Irish dogs 
not a word is said ; the relations between the countries were too 
strained to permit of much intercourse, and though the phrase 
‘No Irish need apply’ may not have been current at that date, 
the sentiment it embodies was doubtless not unknown. 

Taking the first division of his classification, our author sub- 
divides them into two classes—the Venatici, or ‘Dogges serving 
y° pastime of hunting beastes,’ and the Auwcupatori, or ‘ Dogges 
serving the disporte of fowling.’ With these it is, of course, that 
we are chiefly concerned, and of these it is that the longest 
descriptions are given. 

The foxhound as we know him was in those days non- 
existent, and on the not very frequent occasions when the fox 
was hunted he met his death in sundry ways, as often as not 
nefarious, by what Caius terms the Harier. ‘Wee may know 
these kinde of Dogges,’ he tells us, ‘by their long, large, and 
bagging lippes, by their hanging eares reachyng downe both 
sydes of their chappes, and by the indifferent and measurable 
proportion of their making.’ But at the same time he admits 
such differences in them, even at that period, that it was 
impossible for them all ‘to be reduced and brought under one 
sorte.’ For the most part, it seems, these hounds were kept to 
hunt one special quarry, and that one only, whether the hare, fox, 
hart, otter, or badger, though to this rule there were exceptions. 
‘There be some,’ he writes, ‘which are apt! to hunt two divers 
beastes, as the Foxe some whiles, and other whiles the Hare, but 


1 The word is, of course, here used in its classical sense ‘ fitted for,’ and hence 
‘used for,’ not in its modern meaning of ‘ prone to.’ 
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they hunt not with such towardnes and good lucke after them 
. . . for they swarve often times and doo otherwise then they 
shoulde.’ We are carefully told that ‘the Conny’ is not hunted, 
but ‘taken somtime with the nette and sometime with a 
ferret.’ 

The ‘Terrar,’ as he terms it, is accorded a place of honour 
after the hound, as ‘he hunteth the Foxe and the Badger or 
Greye onely.’ They get their name because ‘after the manner 
and custome of ferrets in searchynge for Connyes, they creepe 
into the grounde, and by that meanes make afrayde, nyppe, and 
byte the Foxe and the Badger in such sort, that eyther they 
teare them in peeces with theyr teeth beyng in the bosome of the 
earth, or else hayle and pull them perforce out of their dark 
dongeons . . . or at the leaste through conceaved feare, drive 
them out of their hollow harbours, in so much as they are com- 
pelled to prepare speedie flight.’ 

The bloodhound rouses the learned Doctor to great enthusiasm. 
He is, indeed, so anxious to describe the wonderful: powers of 
scent which the animal possesses, that he forgets to give any 
description of his appearance, except that he has ‘ lippes of large 
syze, and eares of no small lenght.’ This species appears to have 
been used largely for the apprehension of poachers in the deer- 
forests. ‘Albeit, peradventure it may chaunce (as whether it 
chaunceth sealdome or sometime I am ignorant) that a peece of 
fleshe be subtily stolne, and conningly convayed away with such 
provisos and procaveats as thereby all appearance of bloud is 
eyther prevented, excluded, or concealed, yet these. kinde of 
dogges, by a certaine direction of an inward assured notyce & 
privie marcke, pursue the deed-dooers . . . .. without wandring 
awry out of the limites of the land whereon these desperate 
purloyners prepared their speedy passage. Yea, the nature of the 
Dogges is such, and so effectual is their forsight, that they can 
bewray, seperate, and pycke them out from among an infinite 
multitude and an innumerable company. It was the custom, 
apparently, to keep the bloodhound shut up in the dark during 
the day, ‘to th’ intent that they myght with more courage and 
boldnesse practise to follow the fellon in the evening and solitarie 
houres of darkenesse, when such yll disposed varlots are princi- 
pally purposed to play theyr impudent pranckes.’ In tracking 
they were always ‘drawné backe from running at randon with 
the leasse.’ They will, he says, seldom take the water naturally, 
but when running a hot scent, ‘ all the kinde of them boyling and 
broyling with greedy desire of the pray, which by swymmuing 
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passeth through ryver and flood, plung amyds the water, and passe 
the streame with their pawes ’—a feat which seems to the author 
so astonishing and abnormal as to call for some explanation of it 
on his part. ‘This propertie,’ he thinks, ‘proceedeth from an 
earnest desire wherewith they be inflamed, rather than from any 
inclination issuyng from the ordinance and appoyntment of 
nature,’ a sentence which from its phraseology and the conviction 
that it doubtless carries to the heart of every reader is almost 
worthy of Mr. Gladstone. He here drops an obiter dictum that 
all ‘dogges that serve the game’ differ much as to their habits of 
giving tongue. Some are mute, ‘other some bewray the beaste 
immediatly by their importunate barcking, notwithstanding it be 
farre off many furlongs, cowchyng close in his cabbyn,’ a per- 
formance which the learned doctor evidently does not approve. 

The word greyhound, as most of us are aware, is said to be 
merely a corruption of the earlier English ‘gazehound,’ under 
which name the dog appears in this treatise. He is thus called, 
we learn, ‘because the beames of his syght are so stedfastly 
setled and unmoveably fastened.’ That one of the leading fea- 
tures of the breed is that they hunt by sight not scent is duly 
pointed out: ‘He pursueth by the eye, and prevayleth litle or 
never a whit by any benefite of the nose.’ It was at that period 
very much more common in the north of England than in the 
south, where the country was less open. Dr. Caius becomes 
rather puzzling when he goes on to say that ‘there is another 
kinde of Dogge, which for his incredible swiftnesse is called 
Leporarwus, a Grehounde, because the principall service of them 
dependeth and consisteth in starting and hunting the hare,’ and 
describes him as ‘a spare & bare kinde of Dogge.’ It looks 
rather as if this was the commencement of the differentiation of 
the present breed and the present name. Caius distinctly says 
that the latter is only a contraction of the words degree hound— 
it ‘being absolutely the best of the gentle kinde of houndes.’ 

Not much space is allotted to the ‘ Leviner,’ except that we 
are told that it is ‘a myddle kinde betwixt the Harier and the 
Grehounde,’ and ‘taketh its pray with a jolly quicknes.’ This 
latter expression has a certain flippancy about it which rather 
suggests that the Doctor may have obtained the information from 
some sporting undergraduate of his college. On the ‘Tumbler’ 
—the lurcher of the medieval poacher—he is much more expan- 
sive. He holds him to be without a rival at catching rabbits 
and bringing them to his master, who awaits him hidden in some 
hedge or ditch. ‘He will take in one dayes space as many 
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connyes .... as a horse can carry, for deceipt and guile is the 
instrument wherby he maketh this spoyle.’ This ‘deceipt and 
guile’ he goes on to describe: ‘They turne and tumble, winding 
their bodyes about in circle wise, and then, fearcely and violently 
venturing upen the beaste, doe soddenly gripe it at the very 
entrance and mouth of their receptacles or closets before they can 
recover meanes to save and succour themselves.’ But this is 
only one of his many dodges: ‘ he useth another craft and subteltie, 
namely when he runneth into a warren, or setteth a course about 
a connyburrough [the translator surpasses himself in this word !], 
he huntes not after them, he frayes them not by barcking, he 
makes no countenance or shadow of hatred against them, but 
dissembling friendship & pretending favour, passeth by with 
silence and quietnesse, marking and noting their holes diligently, 
wherein (I warrant you) he will not be overshot or deceaved. 
When he commeth to the place where Connyes be of a certaintie, 
he cowcheth downe close with his belly to the ground. Provided 
alwayes by his skill and polisie, that the winde bee never with 
him but against him in such an enterprise, And that the 
Connyes spie him not where he lurcketh. By which meanes he 
obtaineth the sent and savour of the Connyes carryed towardes 
him with the wind and the ayre . . . . and so provideth that the 
selly, simple Conny is debarred quite from his hole... . and 
fraudulently circumvented and taken.’ 

We now leave the Venatici, and pass to the second division 
of the dogs ‘serving the game ’—the Aucupatorit, or ‘ Dogges 
serving the disporte of fowling.’ These are far more limited in 
number, in fact they comprise only the Spaniel and the Setter, 
although the former are somewhat unnecessarily divided up into 
various classes, such as ‘ Dogges for the Falcon,’ ‘ Dogges for the 
Phesant,’ and so on. However, as the author remarks, ‘as 
though these kinde of Dogges came originally and first of all out. 
of Spaine, the common sort of people call them by one generall 
word, namely Spaniells,’ and no doubt they were all of this class. 


White, apparently, was their preponderating colour, though we 


are told that, if marked with any spots, they were commonly red. 
The liver spaniel and the black or ‘ blackishe’ were also known, 
but were very rarely to be met with. The training of the dog varied 
with ‘the byrde which by naturall appointment he is alotted to 
take,’ but its main object was to teach him ‘by often questing to 
search out and to spring the byrde for further hope of aduantage, 


or else by some secrete signe and privy token bewray the place 
where they fall.’ 
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Of all this class, the ‘water Spaniell or Finder, in Latine 
Aquaticus, seu Inquisitor, is evidently held to be the most 
important, for he is separately treated of, and at greater length 
than all the others put together. He is described as ‘somewhat 
bigge, and of a measurable greatnesse, having long, rough, and 
curled heare, not obtayned by extraordinary trades, but given by 
natures appointment. I have, friend Gesner,’ continues the 
doctor, ‘described and set him out in this maner, namely powlde 
and notted from the shoulders to the hindermost legges, and to 
the end of his tayle, which I did for use and customs cause that, 
beyng as it were made somewhat bare and naked, by shearing of 
superfluitie of heare they might atchive the more lightnesse and 
swiftnesse, and be less hindered in swymming, so troublesome 
and needelesse a burthen being shaken off.’ Dr. Caius was thus 
the first person who took steps in the direction of the docking 
which now obtains. The spaniel, it should be remarked, was an 
especially useful dog to the sportsman of that day, as he was 
trained to retrieve his arrows and the bolts from his crossbow 
that had missed their mark. The cartridge of the medieval 
fowler was not only more cumbersome, but more expensive than 
that of his modern representative, and if he failed to bag his 
game he would, if without a dog, be rather hard put to it to mark 
down simultaneously both his bird and his bolt. 

The setter was apparently always used with the net, in taking 
partridges or quails, and was very highly trained. ‘ When he 
hath founde the byrde he keepeth sure and fast silence, he stayeth 
his steppes and wil proceede no further, and with a close coverte 
watching eye layeth his belly to the grounde and so creepeth 
forwarde like a worme. When he approcheth neere to the place 
where the byrde is, he lays him downe, and with a marcke of his 
pawes betrayeth the place of the byrde’s abode, whereby it is 
supposed that this kinde of dogge is called Index, Setter, being in 
deede a name most consonant and agreable to his quality. The 
place being known by meanes of the Dogge, the fowler immediatly 
openeth and spreedeth his net . . . which being done, the Dogge 
at the accustomed becke or usuall signe of his Master ryseth up by 
& by, and draweth neerer to the fowle, that by his presence they 
might be the authours of their owne insnaring.’ This ‘conning’ 
is considered by Dr. Caius not so very astonishing, as the species 
is ‘a creature domesticall, brought up at home with offals of the 
trencher.’ We are not given any description of the points and 
appearance of the dog, which is unfortunate, as this must be one 
of the earliest mentions of the setter by name. 
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For the toy spaniel our author has a fine contempt, but it 
was almost as fashionable in those days, it seems, as it was a 
century later, when Charles II. divided his liberal affections 
between his lap-dogs and the ladies of his Court, and therefore in 
a professed treatise on dogs could not be omitted, though to them 
and to their mistresses the lash of the Doctor’s sarcasm is un- 
sparingly applied. He calls them the ‘Spaniell gentle or 
Comforter,’ and says that it is ‘in the Ileland Melita, which at 
this day is named Malta, an [leland in deede famous and renoumed 
with couragious and puisant souldiours valliantly fighting under 
the banner of Christ, where this kinde of dogges had their 
principall beginning. These Dogges are litle, pretty, proper, and 
fyne, and sought for to satisfie the delicatenesse of daintie dames, 
and wanton womens wills; instruments of folly for them to play 
and dally withall, to tryfle away the treasure of time, to withdraw 
their mindes from more commendable exercises, and to content 

‘them with vaine desporte—a selly shift to shun yrksome ydlenesse. 
These puppies the smaller they be the more pleasure they pro- 
voke, as more meete playfellowes for minsing mistresses to beare 
in their bosomes and nourishe with meate at bourde, to lay in 
their lappes, and licke their lippes as they ryde in their waggons. 
These kinde of people,’ he continues, ‘ delighte more in dogges 
that are deprived of all possibility of reason then they doe in 
children that be capable of wisedome and iudgement. But this 
abuse, peradventure, raigneth where there hath bene long lacke 
of issue, or else where barrenness is the best blossome of bewty.’ 
He says we may indeed wonder what is the good of these dogs, 
but the works of nature are so strange and her ways so ‘ covered 
with continuall and thicke clouds, that the eye of our capacities 
can not pearse through them,’ and so we must not be surprised 
to find that they are excellent for weak and diseased persons to 
carry in their bosoms, ‘for the disease & sicknesse chaungeth 
his place and entreth (though it be not precisely marcked) into 
the dogge.’ 

The second division of the work treats of dogs of ‘the 
homely kinde apt for sundry necessary uses,’ a classification 
convenient rather than scientific; for all considerations of 
breed are set aside. Nor is it by any means comprehensive, 
for such species as the turnspit are omitted, and classed 
somewhat unjustly under the head of curs. Dr. Caius, indeed, 
does not seem to trouble himself much about the accuracy of his 
scheme of classification, as long as he works through his list 
somehow. Thus the ‘French Dogge,’ which would seem to 
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most people to fall naturally under his final section of 
‘Outlandishe Dogges,’ comes in as a sort of afterthought in the 
first division of those that ‘serve the game,’ although not thus 
employed; and the ‘Fisher’—of which more _presently—is 
placed among those which ‘serve the disporte of fowling.’ 

The shepherd’s dog is first dealt with, but, presumably 
because the subject is one which may be supposed to be familiar 
to all, the author, instead of enlarging upon it, takes the 
opportunity of discoursing at some length upon the subject of 
wolves, and how England was delivered of ‘these noysome & 
pestilent beastes,’ and passes almost at once to the ‘ Mastyve or 
Bandogge.’ Upon these he waxes eloquent. ‘Vaste, huge, 
stubborne, ougly, and eager, of.a heavy and burthenous body,’ 
they are ‘terrible and frightfull to beholde, striking could feare 
into the harts of men.’ At the same time, and for this very 
reason, they are among the most serviceable of all dogs to man- 
kind, being employed for a multiplicity of purposes. Bull and bear 
baiting were very general all over England, and in this sport they 
were largely used. They were used too, we are told, both to 
take the fox and the badger; to drive wild swine out of meadows 
and orchards ; to pin vicious bulls, seizing them by the ear, ‘ be 
the bull never so monsterous ;’ to act as messengers from place 
to place, letters being tied to the collar; to draw water from 
wells, being attached to a wheel, ‘ which they turne rounde about 
by the moving of their burthenous bodies;’ and last, but not 
least in importance, to act as guardians of the house or home- 
stead, ‘for thieves,’ we learn, ‘rage up & down in every corner.’ 
When the Doctor gets fairly away on the subject of thieves, 
which happens more than once, there is no stopping him, and 
one cannot help thinking that on some occasion or other he must 
have suffered at their hands, or he would scarcely be so very 
vigorous in his denunciation of them. In this instance he 
inveighs at great length against their numbers and their boldness. 
‘No place is free from them,’ he declares, ‘no, not y® princes 
pallace, nor countreymans cotage.’ Nor are their evil deeds the 
result of poverty ; ‘ they steale to maintaine their excessive and 
prodigall expences in apparell, their lewdnes of lyfe, and their 
hautines of hart.’ ‘In these our develishe dayes,’ he concludes, 
‘nothing can scape the clawes of the spoyler.’ Under such 
circumstances it is small wonder that the mastiff was in such 
request, to ‘strike could feare into the harts’ of these gentry. 
One name for him, we are told, was the ‘ mooner,’ because ‘ he 
wasteth the wearisome night season without slombering or sleep- 
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ing, bawing and wawing at the moone, a qualitie in mine opinion 
straunge to consider,’ and one scarcely less annoying than the 
habits of the burglars, the Doctor might have added. He does 
not, however, for he has nothing but good to say of him, though 
he admits that occasionally he will ‘most cruelly byte out 
colloppes of fleashe’ from anyone who does not quite happen to 
meet with his approval. But, after all, as he says, what servant 
is more loving to his master, what companion more trusty, what 
watchman more vigilant ? 

When he comes to deal with his third and final class— 
‘Dogges of a currishe kinde meete for many toyes’—Dr. Caius 
takes a high line, holding them to be entirely beneath his notice. 
He even changes the title, which in the earlier part of the book is 
as given above, for the less polite, but more forcible, ‘ Curres of 
the Mungrell and Rascall sort.’ Of these, ‘such dogges as keepe 
not their kinde, nor exercise any worthy property of the true, 
perfect, and gentle kinde, it is not necessarye that I write any 
more of them, but to banishe them as unprofitable implements 
out of the boundes of my Booke.’ Of two only does he 
condescend to take any notice—the turnspit and the dancer— 
devoting only half a dozen lines to the first-named, and scarcely 
more to the latter. The turnspit could not at that period have 
become differentiated into the dachshund-like animal which we 
now know by this name, a type which must have been of much 
later evolution. In the middle of the sixteenth century it is 
probable that many kinds of dogs were used to turn the wheel. 
Caius denominates them ‘curres of the coursest kinde, though in 
kitchen service excellent.’ As for the ‘daunser,’ we find him an 
old friend under a new, or rather an unfamiliar name. He is the 
performing dog of our streets and music-halls, and was a familiar 
object in much earlier times even than these. Performing bears, 
too, can boast of an equal or even greater antiquity, but it is 
certainly astonishing to find Dr. Caius describing, not quite the 
Italian organ-grinder and the monkey, but something un- 
commonly like it. For he tells Gesner that, in company with 
their ‘ vagabundicall masters’ who play upon divers instruments, 
these performing dogs or ‘daunsers’ pass through city, country 
town, and village, and ‘carry apes on their shoulders in coloured 
iackets to move men to laughter for a little lucre.’ 

With this section the original list finishes, but not the book. 
That its writer should think it necessary to say a few words on 
foreign dogs, or, as he phrases it, make ‘A Starte to outlandishe 
Dogges, not impertinent to the Author’s purpose,’ is only natural, 
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but it was perhaps a little unwise of him to adventure himself 
into the thorny paths of general natural history, especially in 
writing to such a really enlightened person as Gesner. In treating 
of the ‘ dogge called the Fisher ’ he barely avoids the pitfalls. He 
has heard that there is such a species, which ‘seeketh for fishe 
by smelling among rockes and stones,’ but in spite of the most 
diligent inquiry can learn nothing of it. However, as the otter 
is by some persons (he is careful to avoid the expression of his 
own opinion) held to be a fish, it is more than possible, he thinks, 
that the otter-hound may be looked upon as the ‘ Fisher’ which 
he seeks to identify. A still more brilliant idea, however, occurs 
to him. A®lian, he remembers, calls the beaver 
the river-dog, and he is aware that this animal ‘ when fishes be 
scarse doth leave the water and raunge up and downe the lande, 
making an insatiable slaughter of young lambes until theyr 
paunches be replenished,’ so it is also quite probable that this is 
the ‘Fisher.’ But he displays a physician’s caution and slips 
out of the dilemma with praiseworthy adroitness. ‘Albeit,’ he 
says, ‘so much be graunted, that this Beaver is a dogge, yet it is 
to be noted that we reckon it not in the beadrowe of English 
Dogges !’ 

The ‘ Starte to Outlandishe Dogges ’ does not take the author 
very far, though possibly far enough to puzzle readers of the 
present day. Under this heading, which only comprises the 
‘Iseland Dogge,’ should certainly have come his ‘ French Dogge’ 
of an earlier part of the book—‘a newe kinde of dogge brought 
out of Fraunce, which bee speckled all over with white and black, 
which mingled colours incline to a marble blewe, which bewtifyeth 
their skinnes and affordeth a seemly show of comlynesse.’ What 
can this have been? And what were the Iceland dogs ‘of a 
pretty bygnesse, curled and rough al over, which by reason of the 
lenght of their heare make showe neither of face nor of body’? 
It is not easy to say, especially as in both cases the descriptions 
do not extend beyond the information above given. The fact is 
that, in spite of his wide travels in France and Italy, the Doctor 
was a typical Englishman, with a good, hearty contempt for 
things foreign, and took no great interest in matters canine if they 
were ‘outlandish.’ Indeed, he does not hesitate to express him- 
self forcibly about people who are ‘marvailous greedy gaping 
gluttons after novelties, and covetous corvorants of things that 
be seldome, rare, straunge and hard to get,’ and gets quite in- 
dignant over the Iceland dog and its admirers: ‘These curres, 
forsoothe, because they are so straunge, are greatly set by. A 
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beggerly beaste brought out of barbarous borders, from the utter- 
most countryes Northward we stare at, we gase at, we muse, we 
marvaile at, like an asse of Cumanum, like Thales with the brasen 
shanckes, like the man in the Moone.’ The quaint old black- 
letter pages waft the echoes of his rage to us across the centuries. 

The question of Caius’s sources of information remains to be 
considered. Was the book merely a scientific excursus, a display 
of his erudition to Gesner and a mere piece of compilation, or 
was it a labour of love, undertaken with practical knowledge of 
the animals of which he treats? In the Caius College library there 
exist certain letters to the Founder from 4is great friend Richard 
Wyllyson, which perhaps throw some light on the matter. ‘ Of 
a truthe,’ he writes in one of them, ‘I must needes yet lawghe a 
little when I remember yor booke of Dogges. I wonder in God’s 
name who made you a hunter and made you acquainted with 
gentlewomans little puppies.’ This looks somewhat as if the 
Doctor had drawn on books rather than his own experience ; but, 
on the other hand, we must not forget that he tells us how he 
cropped his spaniels’ tails ‘that they might atchive the more 
lightnesse in swymming,’ so that presumably he must have been 
more or less of a sportsman. 

Probably the book is an outcome of both sources, and he does 
not hesitate to tell us that he made diligent inquiry of ‘ huntsmen’ 
anent certain points. No doubt some of the fellows and under- 
graduates of his college were quite capable of helping him in his 
task, and he may have got some of his information from the Mr. 
Bouncer of that day, who doubtless kept the medieval repre- 
sentatives of the immortal Huz and Buz at the ‘ Blew Boare’ 
ucross the road, an ancient hostelry much patronised by the 
Tudor roisterer, and indeed not unknown to students of the 
Victorian era under the synonym of the ‘Azure Pig.’ But 
however it may be, we may say in Dr. Caius’s own words, ‘ Of 
these, thus much, and thus farre, may seeme sufficient.’ 
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THE BIRDS OF AN IRISH LOUGH 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. STORER, F.Z.S. 


AnimAL life, and especially bird life, seems on the whole much 
more abundant and approachable on an Irish lough than on the 
lakes and meres of England. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
For one thing, the wild creatures are much less frequently 
molested ; and, moreover, many of the loughs are so surrounded 
by bogs and morasses as to be too difficult of access to tempt 
any but the most ardent lovers of nature. Yet all of these 
loughs are by no means thus uninviting; many, especially the 
smaller ones, are extremely beautiful—one in particular, a fairly 
typical Ulster lake, will always hold a very warm place in my 
affections. Bent like a bow, it lies fringed with woods, its 
limbs stretching away into the wild waste of bog and heather, 
where the snipe and the curlew breed; whilst to the north, 
beyond the alders and the pines, the narrow strip of green 
meadowland and the patch of brown bog, rises the rounded head 
of the solitary knoll which dominates and overlooks the whole. 
Thus backed by the furze-crowned hill, and encircled by 
the woods, this lovely lake becomes a perfect Paradise of bird 
life ; the open water, the sheltered bay and reed-grown ‘angle,’ 
the tree-clad islet, the pebbly shore, has each its feathered 
tenants. 

My first view of the lake was obtained one bright May after- 
noon. I had crossed from Holyhead in the night, had travelled 
by rail until noon, followed by a seven-mile drive in a jaunting 
car; and now, having crossed the meadow from my friend’s 
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house, I passed between the trees and stood upon the shores of 
the lake, whose surface, unbroken by a ripple, shone in the sun- 
light like a sheet of burnished gold. A wild-duck leading her 
downy young among the shallows took fright on our approach, 
and anxiously summoned them to safety amidst the reeds. A 
heron croaked as he flew overhead. A couple of terns gracefully 
hung over the water, descending suddenly upon the surface when 
some little fish came within reach of their bills. Over the 
meadow four black-headed gulls sporting together in the air, 
sailing round each other in gradually ascending spirals, until they 
drifted out of sight. Coots called, a sedge bird sang energetically 
from the summit of a reed and darted upon a passing fly, whilst 


THE SANDPIPER FLIES OFF 


a sandpiper busily engaged in its search for insects ran briskly 
at the water’s edge. Such was my introduction to the birds of 
an Irish lough. 

The sandpiper is, I afterwards found, the most conspicuous 
bird on the shores of an Irish lough in summer-time. He is also 
perhaps the most interesting. Full of energy, his trim little 
figure haunts the margin of the water from April till September 
—for he is a bird of passage. As he trips along peering into the 
lurking places of his prey—chiefly aquatic insects, snails, and 
worms—his movements remind one of the wagtail similarly 
engaged ; and he flirts his tail in much the same way, except 
that the sandpiper’s tail is far the shorter of the two. Now and 
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then he probes like a snipe with his bill in the ooze, and appa- 
rently balances himself with difficulty upon his slender legs, 
especially when alighting from flight, for then you will observe 
that his body tilts slightly forward in an unstable manner—a 
peculiarity noticeable in many other wading birds. If we 
approach too near he expands his pointed wings, and, uttering 
his ery of ‘Wink! wink! tiddly-wink, tiddly-wink,’ rapidly 
reiterated, flies off, skimming above the surface of the water with 
a peculiar erratic flight, and forming a series of semi-circles as he 
alternately approaches and recedes from the shore. Whilst on 
the wing the sandpiper dips first to one side and then to the 
other, so as to exhibit by turns his white breast and dark back. 
This habit is also very characteristic of the sea-loving dunlin, 
and causes a company of these birds to present a beautiful sight 
as they expose their white breasts and dusky backs alternately © 
to the sun. 

Immediately on arrival in the spring, the sandpiper seeks a 
mate and selects a spot for his home; and it is amusing to notice 
how the shores of a lake will be parcelled out amongst different 
pairs of these birds, each pair usually confining itself to a limited 
stretch of strand, which it jealously guards from all intruders. 
The little headlands or capes which project into the waters of the 
lake are favourite places, and it is rare to find one which does 
not possess its pair of tiny tenants. 

The sandpiper is a gallant wooer and will fight pluckily to 
obtain possession of the lady of his choice. On one occasion I 
had shot a female, and on going down to the lake next evening 
I perceived two males engaged in fight, whilst a female, evidently 
the ‘Queen of the Tournament,’ sat, quite unconcerned, upon a 
stone watching the conflict. One of the males was undoubtedly 
the widower of the ‘dear departed,’ and he, being convinced like 
Miles Standish that it was not well for him to live alone, had 
straightway made war upon the monarch of a neighbouring cape, 
with intent to rob him of his bride. So engrossed were all three 
with the matter in hand, the males every now and then leaping 
into the air, their white breasts and bronzed backs gleaming in 
the sunlight, whilst they struck at one another with their bills, 
that I was able to approach quite close to them. Selecting the 
finest male, I fired, but what was my surprise to see the three 
birds fly off, the males still fighting as they flew, until they 
were too far off to be perceived. About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, I was walking along the lakeside in the direction in 
which the sandpipers had gone, when a prolonged and mournful 
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‘We-ep! we-ep!’ fell upon my ears, and looking around I 
noticed one of them upon a rock just above the surface of the 
water. At the same time I observed what I took for the fin of a 
fish move near the stone, on the side farthest from me, an1 
going nearer I found the body of the sandpiper at which I had 
fired floating dead upon the water. The female had accom- 
panied her mate to his last resting-place, and I had arrived just 
in time to hear her bewail her loss! I am happy to be able to 
say that the story does not end here, however. A few days after- 
wards I revisited the scene of the sandpipers’ conflict, and to my 
surprise found a couple of sandpipers occupying the spot; so it 


GREY WAGTAI!. IN WINTFR DRESS 


appeared that the widow and widower had paired and each had 
sought consolation in the other’s company. 

As we walk along, a sandpiper suddenly springs up a yard or 
two before us, and, after fluttering a little distance in a manner 
which suggests a broken wing, finally flies off over the lake. 
We have seen these tactics before; the mother lapwing thus 
seeks to lure us from the neighbourhood of her beloved eggs, the 
wild-duck thus decoys one from her helpless young. Can there 
be a nest? Here it is. Half hidden beneath the trunk of a 
fallen tree we find a little hollow amongst the pebbles lined with 
moss, and upon this slight structure lie three beautiful pear- 
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shaped eggs, large for the size of the parent bird, of a yellowish- 
white ground colour, spotted and streaked with different shades 
of brown. 

Passing into the belt of trees which encircle the lake, our 
attention is speedily arrested by the repeated cries of ‘Ip-hee! 


HERON—ADULT MALE 


ip-hee!’ proceeding from the pine-branches over our head. 
These are the call-notes of a little party of coal-tits, who in their 
search for food can yet find time to indulge in the most amusing 
acrobatic feats amongst the branches. Whilst one on vibrating 
wing examines the extremity of an outstanding twig, another 
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hangs head downwards hammering at some bark-crevice with his 
short bill, a third swings round the branch in a species of avine 
somersault ; indeed, every act possible or impossible to the 
professional wire-walker is successfully accomplished by these 
midget performers in the pine-branches. I found the haunt of 
some of these tits in the half-decayed limb of an old birch-tree, 
and on trying to peer into the hole disturbed the whole family, 
and out they came in a great fluster, the young birds, owing to 
the downy state of their plumage, appearing slightly larger even 
than the parents. The colours also of the young birds differed 
from those of the adults; for where the latter were white and 
black, the youngsters were pale yellow and grey, with the markings 
much less clearly defined. 


A MOORHEN CHICK 


Besides the coal-tit, the blue and the great tit also frequent 
the pine-trees, but the coal-tit is pre-eminently the pine lover, 
penetrating where the trees are thickest and the shadows deepest, 
and seeming most at home where his voice alone breaks the still- 
ness of the wood. In winter the troops of tits are joined by 
companies of redpoles and siskins, who especially affect the 
alders, and are sometimes accompanied by goldfinches, when the 
latter forsake the thistle-heads for a forage amongst the alder- 
catkins. 

A common bird of the lough-side is the grey wagtail. The 
black and white pied wagtail is also frequent, but the graceful 
grey—perhaps the most elegant of a very elegant family—seems 
far more plentiful in Ireland than in most parts of England, and 
in the north of Ireland does not confine itself to wild, rocky, or 
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moorland country, as it so often does with us, but is a bird of the 
village, running fearlessly along the road, perching unconcernedly 
on the roof-ridge of the old thatched cottages as familiarly as it 
haunts the stream-side or the lough. It nests, too, often in 
exposed situations, a favourite site being a hole in the old stone 
pier on the lake. In England it is partially migratory, but it 
appears to be a permanent resident in Ireland, as it is plentiful 
at all seasons of the year. I noticed a tendency towards 
sociability on the part of the grey wagtail in winter. A number 
of them would be seen as evening fell flying over the tops of the 
pines and then plunging almost vertically into the reed-beds, 
where they couched for the night. 

On walking by the lake one would frequently disturb the 
stately heron at his lonely post on some grey stone as he watched 


‘ the shallows for approaching fish, or a coot or moorhen sur- 


rounded by her dusky chicks. Among the reeds rails ran and 
glided mouse-like into safety, whilst in the adjoining meadows 
crakes sounded their harsh notes day and night. Mallards, teal, 
terns, gulls, and even shags were plentiful; one could often see 
the latter flying high in the air with outstretched necks like 
giant long-tailed ducks, until they alight amongst the tree-clad 
slets of the lake. Comical little dabchicks splashed and dived 
in the sheltered bays, but the bird I loved most to watch was 
the great crested grebe. I remember, too, how the spirit of the 
young collector was stirred within me, for this grebe was then a 
desideratum in my colleetion, and I had hitherto sought such a 
specimen in vain. Now seemed the time when I could fill in the 
blank. However, it had not been so written. For all I did that 
grebe might have graced his native lake to this day. Now the 
grebe is anything but a sociable creature, and is wild and wary 
in the extreme. At most but three or four pairs will be found 
on a lake, and these will generally be seen well out in the open 
water at a perfectly safe distance from the shore, and to attempt 
to pursue such marvellous swimmers and divers with a boat would 
be absolutely useless. However, by careful watching I found 
out that one pair of grebe haunted in the early morning a certain 
sequestered ‘angle’ of the lough—a bay much frequented by 
spawning bream. Here was my chance. Behold, then, our two 
sportsmen—for my friend must needs come to see the fun— 
silently approaching the angle. One of them now stands stock 
still, as motionless as the tree behind which he is hidden; the 
other with gun on full-cock glides towards the shore, swiftly and 
silently, eyes and ears anxiously alert, taking care also that his 
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approach is well covered on the front. Splash! A slight sound 
enough, but it is heard, and eighty yards away appear the long 
body, slender graceful neck, and magnificent head of the grebe for 
whom we seek. He wears his wedding favours. Horns of long 
feathers adorn his head; his face is margined by a gorgeous 
black-edged chestnut frill. Our sportsman feels his heart leap 
within him. His fingers nervously touch the trigger; with 
difficulty he restrains a mad desire to fire, although the bird is 
looking full upon the shore. Seeing everything quiet, the grebe 
dives and resumes his fishing. Our friend with a smart run 


PARTRIDGE 


quickly gains the tree in front of him, just as the bird returns to 


the surface. Another minute’s motionless waiting, and then — 


another run. Thus he continues until the tree nearest the lake 
is reached. Once more the bird appears, and immediately our 
friend takes quick but careful aim and fires. Patter go the shot 
upon the water, but the grebe has dived, and a minute afterwards 
we have the sorrow to behold him two hundred yards or more 
out on the lake, as he gazes quickly round upon his foes before 
he dives again. Our sportsman had been told that the grebe 
dives at the flash of the gun, and when the shot strikes the water 
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its powerful feet have carried it beyond the reach of harm, and as 
he watches that lovely creature, who can blame him if he really 
thinks it does ? 

I had tried and failed, but a few months afterwards I received 
two parcels from my friend, and upon opening them was delighted 
to behold the male and female grebe—still very beautiful, but in 
their winter dress, with shorter crests and narrower frills than 
those they carried earlier in the year. One was straightway 
preserved and mounted, and a few weeks later returned as an 
ornament to the hall of the house which overlooks its native lake ; 
the male still graces the cabinet of him who once attempted 
unsuccessfully to shoot it. And so the blank was filled in 
after all. 

On the low-lying land near thé lake, and especially on the bog 
through which the river flows on its way to the lough, snipe 
were abundant, and amongst the clumps of rushes reed-buntings 
perched and nested, the black heads and white breasts of the 
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OUTER TAIL FEATHER OF A SNIPE 


males being almost as conspicuous as the lovely tufts of cotton- 
grass which waved their silk-like heads above the waste. As 
snipe were plentiful, I spent much time during the early summer 
in studying their habits, and especially in trying to satisfy myself 
as to the means by which the male snipe produces the ‘drum- 
ming’ or ‘bleating’ which one so frequently hears during the 
breeding season. I soon convinced myself that the sound does 
not proceed from the mouth or vocal organs, as it is only pro- 
duced when the bird is gliding through the air, and never, so far 
as my observations have gone, when perching or at rest upon the 
ground. In this I think all observers will agree. There remain 
the wings and tail as possible agents in sound production. Now, 
if the snipe be carefully watched, it will be noticed that after he 
has soared to a considerable height in the air he will suddenly 
begin to descend, with half-closed wings and wide-spread 
tail, in an oblique direction towards the earth. This is the 
moment when the snipe beats his wonderful ‘drum.’ The 
sound does not at all suggest the ‘whuz! whuz!’ produced by the 
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vibrating pinion feather of the flying swan or the ‘ whirr’ of the 
startled partridge or pheasant, as their wings beat the air ; neither 
is it made by clapping the wings back to back like the rising 
wood pigeon, or by striking the sides of the body after the manner 
of the American ruffed grouse. In fact, I do not imagine that the 
wings can in any way be considered the musical instruments. 
Rather is the apparatus to be looked for in the tail. Examine 
the outer tail feathers of a snipe, and you will see at once that 
the shaft is strong and bent like a sabre, and that the outer web 
is stiff and very narrow, whilst the inner web is broad. Pluck 
out one of these feathers and fix it upon a stick. Now move 
the stick quickly, so that the stiff outer web strikes the air 
obliquely as did the tail of the bird in life, and you will obtain a 
good if not very powerful imitation of the snipe’s ‘bleat.’ The 
drawing on p. 642 is a careful representation of this modified tail 
feather, and is of the exact size. 
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MY ELEPHANT 


BY CAPTAIN W. R. BINDLOSS 


SHatu I ever forget my first and up-to-date last view of wild 
elephants? Idon’t think so. I was riding sadly, and perhaps 
rather sleepily, along, for the day was hot and my luck was out, 
Abdi leading, tastefully clad in an old kharki jumper and gunner 
fatigue cap, late the property of some gallant bombardier at Aden, 
with my trusty little 450 over his shoulder, as was his wont. 
Behind came honest Arden with the ‘Bara Bundook,’ followed 
by my syce and the old guide. I was feeling distinctly depressed, 
as after about a fortnight spent unsuccessfully after elephant 
near the river Webi, I was at last forced to turn back to keep my 
appointment with a brother officer at Sagak, where we had 
pitched our standing camp a month before. Already I had put 
off my march back from day to day, tempted by the numerous 
fresh traces of elephants in the vicinity, and hoping against hope 
that I might come across them, till at last I had barely time to 
reach our rendezvous by the appointed day, even by forced 
marches, which would render all sport out of the question. I 
rode dismally along, cursing my luck and relieving my feelings 
by cutting viciously right and left with a switch I carried amongst 
a buzzing swarm of flies, which, hanging like a cloud above my 
unfortunate pony’s head, had for the last few days added one 
more discomfort to an existence which want of water had already 
rendered sufficiently burdensome. 

Alas! my poor pony! It robbed me of half my pleasure to 
see his hollow flanks and wistful eyes. 

Again I cursed my luck. Why on earth—earth was not the 
word I used—had I been such an idiot as to go pushing on so far 
into the interior on less than four months’ leave, just to get an 
infernal elephant, neglecting many a golden opportunity of adding’ 
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scarcely less desirable trophies tomy bag. How I regretted the 
many districts I had hurriedly traversed, which, if abundant 
spoor of lion, rhino, &c., goes for anything, would have well repaid 
me for a more lengthy sojourn. However, it was too late to 
regret a bad ‘ bundobust,’ and a delicate spray of wait-a-bit which 
wandered caressingly across my face at that moment and added 
two or three more to the numerous scratches already adorning 
my expressive features, effectually dispelled my day-dream. 

How hot and drowsy the day was! Not a sound broke the 
stillness save only the low droning of myriads of insects busy 
amongst the sweet-smelling blossoms of the mimosas. Not a 


I RODE DISMALLY ALONG 


sign of life, except now and then a startled squirrel which scuttled 
across our path. As we topped a piece of rising ground I could 


see, rolling away like billows into the far distance, mile after mile | 


of scrub and acacia shimmering in the heat, broken only far away 
by here and there a silver streak or glint of light, where lay the 
Webi, her deep pools alone in that land of dryness still defying 
the fierce rays of the summer sun. We were traversing a thick 
tract of bush, almost amounting to a forest, composed chiefly of 
large mimosa trees, with a dense undergrowth of scrub and wait- 
a-bit thorn, and had inclined considerably to our right in obedience 
to a few muttered words from the old guide, who fancied he had 
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heard something. Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, I 
found myself almost dragged from my pony, my 8-bore thrust 
into my hand, a few low, fierce words hissed out in tones of 
intense excitement, in Somali, and the next instant I was doubling 
through the scrub like a rabbit in the wake of faithful Abdi. On 
we dashed, tearing through the thorny scrub, my heart going like 
a sledge-hammer, quite as much from the wild excitement caused 
by the magic word ‘ Elephant,’ which Abdi murmured into my ear, 
as from distress ; though running through the thick bush with a 
heavy rifl2 is in itself no joke. We had doubled best pace for 
about a quarter of a mile, when I became aware for the first time 
of a crashing sound to our left front, and the next moment, about 
thirty yards away, swinging along amongst the mimosa, I saw 
my first herd of wild elephants. Even now, as I write, though 
the impression has had some years to wear off, I feel quite cold 
again with some remains of the intense excitement and emotion 
which I felt then. There always seems to me something unreal in 
the sight of any great game viewed for the first time in its native 
wilds. There he is, the animal one has pictured to oneself, and 
read of and longed for ever since as a boy one devoured one’s first 
book on ‘ Shikar ;’ and yet, when the moment at last arrives, and 
the great brute stands there in the flesh, there seems something 
unreal, something almost too good to be true! 

But there they were, and as they crossed our front at about 
thirty yards, we turned and ran along parallel to them. They 
saw us at once, for as I panted along they kept turning towards us, 
their great ears spread— indeed, they gave me the impression of 
being all ear—and peering at us with their little suspicious eyes. 
There they went, about twenty of them, big and little, crowding 
together like a flock of sheep, but going a good deal faster than 
your humble scribe, whose running, to be quite honest, is not his 
strong point, and who by this time was just about cooked. Half 
a dozen times I paused, and, blinded with dust and sweat, tried 
vainly to take a steady aim at some huge-tusked cow, towering 
above the rest, as she passed some gap in the jungle; and every 
time, before I could bring the sights of my heavy swaying rifle to 
bear on her mighty shoulder, she was gone amongst the trees and 
scrub, till five big ones had passed, and suddenly the sickening 
thought flashed through me that I could run no more—that I had 
had my chance and missed it. But, the gods be praised! last of 
all, and as though driving the herd before him, came the bull. 

A monster he looked, with his great curved white tusks standing 
out a yard beyond his trunk. As he came opposite to me he half 
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turned, raising his great ears, and, quick as thought, I gave him a 
shot behind the shoulder. The great brute swung round with a 
scream of pain and rage, lashing savagely at the wound with his 
trunk, and on receiving my second barrel, went down with a mighty 
crash, sending a great cloud of yellow dust up to the heavens. 
On the shot the herd stopped dead, and three or four cows 
wheeling round came trotting towards us, ears raised and trunks 
lowered, and, Abdi seizing me by the arm, we dived among the 
bushes. However, losing sight of us, they crashed away again, 
and hastily cramming fresh cartridges into my rifle, we turned 


NO 


I GAVE HIM A SHOT BEHIND THE SHOULDER 


and ran after them, passing my bull within two yards as he lay, 
a mighty bulk, amongst the crushed trees and the bushes. 
Urged on by Abdi’s keenness rather than by the wild hope of 
adding another to my bag, I was soon on the track of the now 
thoroughly alarmed and fast retreating herd, but though I ran 
myself to a standstill, I never got another shot at them. At last 
(quite exhausted) I threw it up and commenced slowly retracing 
my steps, done to a turn, but with a heart full of joy and triumph, 
to where I had left the dead bull, being stopped repeatedly by 
the way to receive the fulsome congratulations of Abdi, who, 
either overcome with admiration of my prowess as a hunter, or 
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possibly in anticipation of promised ‘backsheesh,’ insisted on 
shaking me heartily by the hand every hundred yards or so. 
Long before we got near the place where I knew I had left 
my bull lying, I began peering anxiously amongst the trees for 
the first glimpse of his great carcass. Judge then of my intense 
disgust when, on suddenly emerging on the little open space 
where I had last seen him, I found two wildly gesticulating 
Somalis—a large pool of blood and—no elephant! In a few 
hurried words they poured into our horrified ears the tale of the 
catastrophe. Hardly (according to their account) had we left 


' him five minutes, when the unsportsmanlike brute had shown 


signs of life, and taking a mean advantage of my absence (and 
in spite of prodigies of valour displayed by both of them), had 
struggled to his feet and made off, carrying with him a choice 
collection. of spears, mute but: indisputable evidence of their 
strenuous efforts in my service. 

_ It was no time for words. Scarcely waiting to swear, I again 
took up the chase. There was no difficulty about this. A 
runaway traction engine might have been excused for feeling 
jealous could it have gazed upon the track made by the great 
wounded brute in his first mad rush. It fairly made one’s hair 
stand on end—or it would have done so if my head hadn’t been 
shaved—to see how he had for the first quarter of a mile crashed 
through bushes and into trees, tumbling in and out of a dried-up 
water nullah (more like an Irish chaser or an Indian pig than 
the most ponderous beast that walks the earth), and leaving 
great splashes of blood on both sides of his spoor. On we went 
at a steady double, peering anxiously ahead in momentary 
expectation of seeing our mighty quarry in front of us. Never 
for a second did I doubt our ultimate success. I had seen the 
dust fly from the place where I had hit him—right behind the 
shoulder, and a heavy steel-tipped conical bullet driven by twelve 
drachms of powder is no laughing matter. He was mine--mine 
as sure as if I had cut his tusks out. Only I rather wished that 
I had sat on his head when I had him down and been satisfied, 
instead of allowing Abdi to rush me off after the others. 

The bull, after the first half-mile, had evidently slowed down 
to a steady walk. On we went. Gradually we slowed down to 
a walk too. Well I remember how my first glad certainty of 
coming upon him standing at any moment gradually gave way - 
to a doubt whether, after all, it was not to be a rather longer 
chase than I at first expected, but not for many a weary mile 
would I admit the horrible thought, long kept back, that perhaps 
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I should not get my elephant after all—that perhaps I was never 
going to set eyes on him again. Why go into the details of our 
fruitless chase? Every man who bas done a certain amount of 
big game shooting has probably experienced the bitterness of 
some similar disappointment. Mile after mile we trudged wearily 
on, going slower and slower, hoping against hope, till at last the 
bull cut off the spoor of the remainder of the herd. Then at 
last we halted to consider the situation. 

Much asI hated the thought of giving up the chase, Abdi’s 
wiser counsels prevailed. The position was unpleasant. We 
had had no water or food for many hours and I personally was 
terribly thirsty. There was no possibility of getting either 
nearer than the caravan, which by this time was many miles 
away, and I had lost my pony and syce when first we came upon 
the herd. Had the bull only kept by himself, I would have still 
tramped on in hopes of his stopping sooner or later and giving 
me a shot; but having once got on the track of his comrades I 
knew that he would probably keep going till he dropped. So I 
threw it up. I sat down. Oh, the bitterness and despair of 
that moment! People may laugh, but in my first feeling of 
sickening disappointment the whole world seemed a blank. All 
the joys of the grandest of sport, and surely big game shooting 
of all sports is the grandest, seem at the time scarcely to atone 
for the bitterness of such moments as these. I had felt so cock- 
sure of him! If I had had any moisture to spare I almost think 
I could have cried. 

Slowly and sadly we began our long tramp back. The 
caravan had been going in an entirely opposite direction to that 
taken by the herd, and we knew it must. be by this time many 
miles away and were not quite sure in which direction. Our 
only plan was to retrace our steps by the spoor. Late in the 
evening we reached the spot where we had first come upon the 
herd. Though it was by this time very cold, I halted here for 
an hour or two until the moon rose and then continued our march. 
As long as the caravan track kept across fairly open country, we 
were able to follow it without much difficulty at a good round 
pace, helped by the bright light of a glorious moon which had 
by this time risen high in the heavens. But soon, getting 
amongst a good deal of grass and scrub, we lost the track again 
and again, till at last in despair I sat down and swore that 
nothing should induce me to move another yard. Hungry and 
thirsty though I was, I determined to spend the night where I . 
stood rather than drag myself wearily along any further on what 
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seemed a hopeless quest. I sat down and lit my pipe. My poor 
boys stood round eyeing me disconsolately. A Somali above all 
things hates sleeping in the open. I began to feel terribly cold. 
Suddenly, away on our right, the dark horizon was cleft by a 
bright flash of fire, followed an instant later by the distant report 
of a gun. 

Hurrah! Up I jumped with renewed hope. I fired the 450 
in answer, and we set off in the direction in which the welcome 
flash had appeared. In less than an hour my ears were gladdened 
by a holloa quite close in front, and coming suddenly over the 
edge of some rising ground I saw my much longed for camp fires 
in a snug little hollow less than half a mile away. And right 
glad was I to see them—as were my men too I expect. 

By good luck, my syce, on losing us when we first came upon 
the herd, had ridden on and caught up the caravan and stopped 
it. So the camp was nearer than we expected. Within ten 
minutes I was absorbing cold—and extremely muddy—tea as if 
my life depended on it. For a few glorious moments even my 
disappointment was drowned in that mighty drink. I was too 
tired to be very hungry. After a hasty meal, consisting chiefly 
of rice and dates, which somewhat unsatisfactory food was about 
all that remained—for some days I had shot no meat for fear of 
disturbing any elephants in the vicinity—I tumbled into bed. 

The next morning we struck camp early and continued our 
march to Sagak. Since then—with the exception of a small 
herd, which winded my camels half a mile away—I have never 
set eyes on a wild elephant. In spite of all Abdi’s philosophical, 
and not very original, remarks about ‘ Kismet,’ it was many days 
before I could reconcile myself to my bad luck—or bad manage- 
ment—as perhaps the reader will say. 

Still, life is long, and I am fairly young, and I hope before I 
die to again try conclusions with the wily ‘hathi.’ But though 
I should kill fifty—which I certainly do not desire, and which in 
these degenerate, shot-out days is, to say the least of it, extremely 
unlikely—I shall always be one short. And, though I slay the 


mightiest bull between here and the Cape, I shall never believe 


him equal to the one I lost, whose great white tusks have 
probably ere this been hacked out by some band of wandering 


Abyssinians, and whose mighty bones lie bleaching beyond the 
Webi. 
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A DAY ON A MOORLAND TROUT STREAM 


BY RUSSELL RICHARDSON 


THE picturesque country for some miles north of Scarborough 
probably owes most of its beauty to the many little streams 
which, rising on the moors, flow quickly down to the sea, each 
through a peaceful little valley of its own, in which the birds vie 
with the rippling waters in making the air musical. 

Each of these tiny streams abounds in trout, which, though 
small, undoubtedly make up for what they lack in size by the 
rare delicacy of their flavour. Small they certainly are, averaging 
but about two and a half ounces, though a quarter-pound fish is 
not uncommon, and the writer had the pleasure, on one occasion, 
of taking a fine trout which weighed within a quarter of an ounce 
of half a pound. This, however, was an exception which one 
hardly expects to repeat. Therefore the angler must not go to 
these streams expecting to fill his creel with big fish, or he will 
be disappointed. But aman whose enjoyment of a day’s angling 
does not wholly depend on the size of the fish he may take, but 
who finds a healthy pleasure in being in the open air, surrounded 
by beautiful scenery, taking an interest in each entertaining 
object which kindly Dame Nature will place in his way, and 
content with modest sport, will never regret a day spent on one 
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of these little trout streams; and as he becomes familiar with 
their many beauties he will soon learn to love them. 

Possibly the chief charm about fishing a stream of this 
description lies in the fact that you can, without undue fatigue, 
fish the whole of it in a day, an experience which would no 
doubt be unique with the great majority of anglers. And this is 
no exaggeration; the angler may start at the mouth of the 
stream where it flows into the sea, and, its ever-changing 
character preventing all fear of monotony, he may fish right up 
to its source on the moors—possibly not more than five miles— . 
coming upon trout all the way. But I am anticipating, and as 
it is my intention to invite the reader to accompany me on 
a day’s angling, we will lose no further time, but at once set 
out. 

Having decided upon our stream, we take an early train from 
Scarborough to Hayburn Wyke, eight miles distant. We have 
provided ourselves with a strong rod (about eleven feet is a con- 
venient length, though some anglers prefer one considerably 
shorter) and a plentiful supply of worms. Wasp grub and other 
baits may be used with success, but there is really no better bait 
than the small worm—whether brandling or lob-worm matters 
not. The fastidious angler, who scorns all fishing but that with 
fly, may hold up his hands in horror at the mention of worms; 
but fly-fishing is an absolute impossibility on one of these moor- 
land streams, as we shall presently see. In fact, experience will 
soon teach the lesson that the more primitive one’s tackle, the 
greater will be his chance of success. Obstacles—particularly 
those caused by shrubs and small trees growing on the banks, 
whose branches often spread right over the stream—are numerous, 
and one of the first cares of the angler must be to take all 
necessary steps for reducing the inconvenience caused by these 
obstacles to the lowest possible minimum. One of the best ways 
of doing this is by discarding the reel, and fixing the line to the 
top ring of the rod. This will leave only one length of line to 
watch instead of two. Personal experience has shown that the 
line up the rod from the reel to the top causes almost as much 
inconvenience as the line which is out, as the branches are often 
so close to the rod that this part of the line becomes caught in 
them repeatedly. Therefore it is best to get rid of it in the way 
suggested, particularly as there will hardly ever be the slightest 
use for it; for if a fish is hooked of such a weight that it cannot 
safely be drawn out at once—which will be the exception and 
not the rule—it will be taken in a pool from which it will not 
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attempt to escape, and it is quite easy to play it by holding the 1 
rod over the pool and following the trout’s movements. | 


OWN THE BEACH, HAYBURN WYKE 


Two feet or so of line will be found sufficient, to which should 
be added about three feet of gut cast. If the water be very clear— 
as it generally is—the finer the cast the better, though constant 
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friction with the stones forming the bed of the stream (to say 
nothing of the brambles) will soon wear out a very fine cast, so 
that the angler should not forget, in the excitement of the sport, 
to keep a watchful eye on the condition of his cast, for nothing is 
much more ‘annoying than to lose a good fish through the weak- 
ness of one’s tackle. A single hook (Warner’s No. 4 will be found 
a very suitable size, though some anglers prefer a larger) is perhaps 
better for these streams than either the Stewart or Pennell tackle, 
and it has a great advantage when one falls short of worms, 
because it is possible to make one worm last for half a dozen 
trout, by threading the hook so that when the trout is hooked 
and endeavours to blow the hook out of its mouth, it will blow 
the worm up the cast, when it is only necessary to draw it down 
on to the hook again, and be ready for the next comer; for 
these moorland trout are no disdainers of a ragged worm when 
they are hungry, and when they are not, well, nothing will tempt 
them, for they are not gluttons. 

Having arrived at Hayburn Wyke we at once make our way 
down to the beach. Our way thither from the station is through 
a beautiful wood—a perfect fairy glen—in which footpaths, moss- 
grown and over-run by great bare roots of trees, intersect each 
other in all directions. He would indeed be a lucky man who 
should at his first attempt succeed in finding his way without 
one false turn from one end of this romantic wood to the other. 
A point perhaps worth remembering is that every step down- 
wards takes you nearer the beach, and every step upwards will 
bring you nearer the station. 

As we pass through the wood we are charmed with the 
_ singing of the countless birds and the scent of the honeysuckle, 
for it is one of June’s best days, and the sun shines through the 
trees in little gleams of light, which here point out the wonderful 
colouring of a spider’s web deftly spun on the young branches 
of a hazel shrub, and there lighting up now a beautiful white 
wild rose and then a glorious rich red one, make them shine 
like jewels in their setting of shady green. Every now and 
then we catch glimpses of the stream at the bottom of the wood 
as it splashes amongst the rocks or falls in a graceful cascade 
into a rocky basin where lurks many a bonny trout. Thoughts 
of the sport awaiting us make us quicken our footsteps, and we 
soon find ourselves the sole occupants of the rocky beach, the 
only other signs of life being in the great ships passing far out to 
sea and a solitary white gull which soars slowly over our heads 
on its search for food. The noise of the waves dashing on the 
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beach mingles with the splashing waters of the stream, which 
bound into a deep pool from a rocky ledge some fifteen feet 
higher, and rush to join the sea. To the north and south 
stretch magnificent, high, wooded cliffs, whilst close to us, 
bordering on the high-water mark, is the fringe of the beautiful 
wood through which we have just come. A more enchantingly 
peaceful scene it would be difficult to imagine. 

In the pool on the beach we make our first effort, sheltering 
ourselves behind a friendly rock, and throwing the worm so that 
it enters the current caused by the falling water. We watch it 


A DEEP POOL 


as it drifts gently round and finally comes out on the shallows. 
Though as a general rule a trout will take the bait at the first 
sight of it we try again ; for there may be a wary trout, older and 
wiser than most of his fellows, hidden somewhere under the 
shelter of the rocks, who regards with suspicion this sudden 
appearance of food, seeing that there has been no rain for three 
days. When, however, we drop the worm in again, and it has 
disappeared behind a rock in the pool, some hungry fish 
evidently thinks that a ‘fresh’ is coming down, for the line 
suddenly becomes taut, and, striking quickly, we fear for a moment 
that our hook has become caught in a buried branch at the 
NO. XLVII. VOL. VIII. ZZ 
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bottom of the pool, so great is the strain. But only for amoment. 
With a dash the line is carried across the pool and as quickly 
back again, and we catch sight of a trout, the like of which we 
never hoped to take to-day. After afew minutes’ careful playing, 
during which he repeatedly tries to gain some buried brushwood, 
which would make our chance of landing him very remote, we 
are able to draw him out on the shallows, where we find that he 
is a fine specimen—beautifully marked and in grand condition 
—weight nearly half a pound. 

I may here say that after hooking a trout which I intend to 
keep, I invariably kill it before taking it off the hook by pressing 
behind its head with the right thumb, whilst with the left I 
force its head upwards and thus dislocate its neck. Apart from 
the possible saving of pain to the trout, it appears to be a wise 
precaution, as a lively trout will often slip from the hand and 
reach the water again after being taken off the hook, or it may 
even escape from the creel, if the angler should slip, as it is quite 
likely he may do when walking about on damp, moss-covered 
stones. 

We congratulate ourselves heartily on the capital start we 
have made, but it would be little use hoping to take another 
trout out of this pool, for they are very shy and wary fish, and, 
assuming that there might be others left in the pool, they, 
having been disturbed by the commotion and seen one of their 
fellows caught, would take good care not to share his fate. The 
secret of success undoubtedly lies in keeping all knowledge of 
one’s presence from the trout, so that the angler must always 
endeavour to keep out of sight, and for this purpose must avail 
himself of every bit of cover possible. Acting on this principle 
we climb up the rocks and reach the stream above the fall. 
Passing a short stretch where the water is shallow, we stop behind 
a small tree and, casting up stream, the worm is carried under 
an overhanging bush. Immediately the bait is taken by a small 
trout. As it only weighs about an ounce we pull it out at once, 
take it carefully off the hook, and place it again in the water. 
For a moment it hardly seems to realise that its liberty has been 
restored to it, and it remains motionless. Suddenly, however, it 
recovers and makes a dash for the nearest stone, under which it 
wriggles with much upstirring of the muddy sediment on the 
bed of the stream. 

A few steps further and we come to an ideal place for a good 
fish. A fine deep pool, surrounded with rock, and formed by a 
waterfall six feet high, it looks deliciously cool with its rocky 
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walls covered with moss and ferns. As there is little cover here 
for the angler, we stoop well down and gradually approach the 
pool. From a distance of about two yards we make our cast 
and allow the worm to sink gradually. When the cast has almost 
disappeared it is suddenly carried across the pool, and, striking, 
we find that we have hooked a fish of about the average weight. 
So that the water shall not be disturbed more than possible we 
whip it out at once, and cast again. After waiting a few moments 
we observe the line moving slowly, and it is evident that a 
suspicious fish is testing it. A little run, and we strike quickly, 
to find that Master Trout has beeri too cunning for us, as he has 


never had hold of the worm at all, so far as it was on the hook, 
but has contented himself with a piece of superfluous bait, 
which we trust will whet his appetite for more. He is evidently 
bent on getting as much as he can without running undue risks, 
so that it behoves us to be careful, for he is a fish of that kind 
which the angler delights to catch. Threading the hook very 
carefully with a specially selected worm, we try him again. A 
second time he tackles it cautiously, but 2 sudden ‘strike’ takes 
him unawares and he is firmly hooked. How he fights! Though 
only about five ounces in weight he is as game a fish as one need 
wish to play. With noshelter but the deep water of the pool he 
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twists and turns in vain endeavours to regain his liberty, growing 
weaker with every fresh effort, until, without danger of breaking 
the tackle, we are able to draw him out. There is no need to 
carry a landing net when fishing these little streams, for it would 
seldom be required, and the fewer encumbrances the better. 

As it would be of little use spending further time on this pool, 
and as we have a long way to go, we pushon. Passing cautiously 
round the edge of the water by a narrow anglers’ path, we reach 
the top of the fall. Our sudden appearance startles a water- 
ousel, which is sitting on a rock basking in the sun, and soon his 


‘WHERE THE MATING STREAMLETS MEET 


black and white body is flitting up the distant stream. For some 
distance we have pretty much the same kind of rocky surroundings, 
and we proceed, with varying success ; now casting round a bush 
to catch a fair-sized trout which we see on the feed in a shallow 
run ; then trying near to arock in the stream, from under which 
we have che satisfaction of seeing a trout dart suddenly, seize 
the bait, and dart back just as quickly, though with the hook 
firmly fastened in his gills. Every stone and overhanging bank 
is worth trying. There may always be a trout hiding there. 
During a day such as I am attempting to describe, we come 
across many items of interest, which it will well repay us to stop and 
watch. For instance, here, close to our feet, is a little baby water- 
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rat, sitting on the bank of the stream and washing his face 
with his paws. Yonder is asparrow-hawk trying to catch a linnet 
which has flown for safety into the thickness of that golden gorse 
bush. As we makeourselves known the hawk takes his departure 
with an expression in his eyes which shows plainly that he does 
not thank us for our interference. 

For some time—ever since we started, in fact—we have been 
walking up the bed of the stream, stepping from one stone to 
another, or taking shelter behind bushes or rocks on the banks 
when occasion required. On either side the ground rises steeply, 


covered with small trees and ferns, amongst which the hart's- 
tongue grows in rich profusion. 

A heavy shower comes suddenly on, from which we take 
shelter under an overhanging ledge of rock. The rain ceases in 
about three minutes, as suddenly as it started, and once again 
the sun is shining brightly, lighting up into countless sparkling 
diamonds the crystal drops which hang from every leaf. 

Soon the character of the scenery changes somewhat, and 
the trees, which have so far caused us little inconvenience, now 
stretch their branches right across the stream. It is impossible 
to get any better path than the bed of the stream, so, grasping 
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the cast near the hook and holding it close to the rod, we make 
the best of our way under the trees. Here our old friend the 
water-ousel fearlessly passes us in such close proximity that he 
almost touches us as he flies back to his basking-place. 

Emerging on the other side we see trout rising in a shallow 
pool about twenty yards up the stream. If we can approach 
without their seeing us, and gain a convenient shelter, we may 
take two or three brace of them before they discover our presence. 
But the shelter is insufficient, and long before we gain the pool 
they have sighted us and disappeared to their hiding-places, from 
which nothing will tempt them for some time. So we pass on. 

Awaiting us further up the stream is another grand pool, 
where we know from experience there will probably be a trout 
of the right kind. Trying all the likely places on the way, but 
wasting no time, we reach our pool—a pool which we are always 
eager to fish, but one in which we have never had any luck. 
Beautifully situated, at its head a pretty waterfall, below it a 
wide gravel space through which the stream splashes, and sur- 
rounded by fine old trees, whose branches hang so thickly overhead 
that they obscure the light and are yet sufficiently high not to 
interfere with the angler’s movements, it forms an ideal place 
for a halt anda pipe. But first we must see whether we are 
likely to have any luck in this tempting pool to-day, so we at once 
cast the bait into the deep water. It is impossible to say what 
the depth of the water may be, but certainly it is the deepest pool 
on the stream, and it is big enough to hold the biggest trout that 
ever broke a line. 

For some time there is not the slightest sign of a fish, but, 
after waiting about five minutes, we see that the line is slowly 
moving against the current of the water—a hopeful symptom. 
Striking, the line comes out easily enough, and an examination 
of the bait shows that a fish has been sucking it. Putting on a 
fresh worm (for we always treat these deep-pool denizens with 
respect) we try again. For a long time there is no sign, but just 
when we are getting tired of waiting a casual pull at the line 
gives us a very lucky chance, for there is no doubt that we have 
hooked a good trout, though possibly somewhat insecurely. He 
makes no fuss about the matter at all, and shows none of that 
fierce fighting spirit exhibited by his somewhat smaller friend 
further down the stream. Slowly he turns about, always firmly 
resisting a pull, but making no apparent effort to break away. 
After some few minutes of waiting we attempt to draw him out, 
and he comes quietly enough to the side, but just when we feel 
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sure of landing him he turns quietly over, and, the cast parting, he 
goes leisurely back to the depths from which we had temporarily 
drawn him. It is no use using strong language, that won’t bring 
him back, the only chance is to try him again—an almost hopeless 
chance certainly, but we don’t like leaving him without an effort 
to recover him—to say nothing of the cast and hook he has coolly 
taken away with him. A new cast and hook, a worm which 


WHIPPING OUT A TWO-AND-A-HALF OUNCE TROUT 


any trout might be proud to swallow, and a good quarter of an 
hour’s patience, all fail to tempt him again, and once more we 
feel that there is no luck in this big pool. So we light cur pipe, 
sit down on a rock, and think about it. As the fragrant smoke 
curls upwards we wonder how much intelligence a trout really 
has, and whether it is likely that this wary fellow nipped the cast 
with his teeth before taking hold of the worm. 
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As this big pool fills up the whole of the bed of the stream, 
and as its walls are perpendicular rock, we go back down stream 
for a short distance, and are then able to get up amongst the 
trees and so work round to the head of the pool. Still the water 
comes splashing and dashing over the rocks and gravel, forming 
every here and there a pretty little cascade, showing out white 
against the darker background, 


Where the silver brook is sparkling 
And the bonny trout lie darkling. 


A slight rustle in the branches behind us, and we turn, to see 
on a straight old fir-tree a beautiful red squirrel. As he spots us 
he dodges round to the far side of the trunk, where, if we take 
the trouble to go and look, we shall see him stretched perpen- 
dicularly close to the trunk. When he sees us again he will 
probably become frightened, and think it time he was looking 
after his safety. With a quick run along one of the branches he 
leaps into the air, and with outstretched tail, which acts as a 
rudder and parachute, he descends gracefully to the ground, along 
which he runs for a few yards with tail erect before scaling 
another high tree and making his way along its branches, and so 
into the branches of an adjoining tree and out of sight. 

A lively little trout, which we hook in one of the runs, jumps 
suddenly out of the water and dives into a fissure between two 
stones. When we attempt to draw him out he extends his gills, 
and so makes it impossible for us to do so. Admiring this in- 
genious little fellow’s pluck we remove one of the stones, and, 
having got hold of him, we take him off the hook and give him 
his liberty, hoping that we shall have the pleasure of meeting 
him again when he has grown. 


The next change in the scenery comes with a little foot-bridge 
crossing the stream, 


In the peaceful wooded vale, 


Where the rose-buds are a-bursting 
And the hawthorn scents the dale. 


Above the bridge, on the right side of the stream, is an open 
grassy space, from which it is easier to cast into the stream 
below than it will be for the next two miles. A long open pool 
here always holds a dozen or more decent trout, and so long as 
we remain unobserved we may hope to get good sport. It is 
worth while taking a little trouble, so we drop down flat on 
the ground, and, wriggling gradually to the side of the stream, 
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we cautiously drop the worm into the water. It has barely 
reached before it is seized by a fine trout, which appears, from the 
sound of splashing which we hear, to have leapt up to meet it. 
We do not venture to look over the bank, but haul our trout out 
at once. The same worm does for another, and yet another, and 
in six minutes we have taken as many trout, all from two to 
three ounces in weight. How many more we might have caught 
it is impossible to say, but the last one, having rushed under the 
near bank and caused the line to become entangled in an over- 
hanging bush, has necessitated our showing ourselves and thus 


A LIKELY SPOT 


spoiling all further chance of sport in this particular pool. 
‘ However, we have no cause for complaint, and already the creel 
is beginning to make its weight felt. 

For some distance now the stream widens out and flows at 
little depth over the gravel. As it is much overgrown too, and 
very difficult to fish, it is not worth while to spend much time 
over it, so we content ourselves with trying the more likely 
looking places as we pass along. 

Coming to a spot ‘where the mating streamlets meet,’ and 
_ taking the stream on the left, as being the longer, though the 
more difficult of the two to fish, we are soon struggling with 
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brambles and other innocent offenders against the tempers of 
anglers on hot days. For a moment we stop to look at a tree 
growing out of a rock. In the rock there is not the slightest 
sign of a crack, whilst the tree itself looks as healthy as any of 
its neighbours. For some distance up this stream—which is 
rightly christened Thorney Beck—we have to exercise the 
greatest caution, but, notwithstanding all our care, our tackle 
becomes entangled more than once in the thick growth of briar 
and bramble. It is truly a severe test for one’s temper. 
However, all things must have an end, and by the time we reach 
the railway bridge we are breathing more freely. It must not be 
thought that amidst the many difficulties besetting the path, we 
have been compelled to abandon our fishing. On the contrary, 
we have succeeded in adding several more brace to our basket, 
though we have had the mortification of seeing many a good 
trout steal quietly into shelter before we have been able to make 
a cast for him. 

In a dark pool under a tree root our bait is taken by an eel, 
about two feet in length. He proves a very awkward customer 
to deal with, and we have a big struggle before we succeed in 
landing him on our delicate tackle. Even when he is wriggling 
about in the sunshine on the grass, our troubles are by no means 
ended, for he succeeds in twisting himself and the tackle into a 
most hopeless tangle. Not until we have taken a handful of small 
gravel from the bed of the stream are we able to take any hold of 
his slimy body, but once a firm hold is secured, the rest is com- 
paratively easy. It is seldom that one catches an eel in these 
quickly running streams—or, indeed, any fish of any kind what- 
ever but the trout, who seem to have almost undisputed possession 
of them. 

Once beyond the railway and the high road, and the moor is 
in sight. As we cross the road we come across the only 
specimen of humanity which it is our privilege to see on this 
fishing expedition. He is a rustic of the good old sort, and he is 
seated on the low stone wall of the bridge munching a huge 
sandwich. To all our queries about the neighbourhood his 
answer is invariably, ‘Ah deean’t knaw,’ so we leave him in 
peace. Still the stream flows through wooded country, and fishing 
is still a difficult matter notwithstanding the precaution we have 
taken. As we work our way amongst the trees, a brilliant flash 
of colour over the water proclaims the dear little kingfisher—that 
most beautiful of British birds. We gain many more glimpses of 
this bright little fellow before finally leaving him behind us, and 
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we are glad to know that there is not now that danger of his 
becoming extinct in this part of the country which we were once 
led to fear. 

I am not attempting to describe all the difficulties which come 
in the angler’s way, for every fisherman knows the dangers of 
sunken branches, eddies round tree roots, and the like. However, 
in this stream the water is seldom too deep to prevent the recovery 
of tackle so caught, whilst itis always possible to get across to the 
other side. When fishing a stream of this character I always use 
an old rod, and I have often found it useful to take off the bottom 


A POOL ON THE MOOR 


joint and use it to liberate the hook when caught in the bottom of 
the stream or in overhanging branches. 

We are much interested in a little trout which has taken 
possession of a shallow rocky basin, into which the water is pour- 
ing in one powerful jet from the rock above. By placing a foot 
at the outlet to this pool we seem to cut off from the trout all 
way of escape, for the pool is absolutely without shelter of any 
kind. After rushing hither and thither in apparent great 
concern, it takes up a position under the fall, where the water is 
disturbed. But it does not long remain satisfied with this poor 
substitute for cover, and with several sharp strokes of its tail it 
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wriggles up the jet of water, and we soon hear it splashing away 
up stream. 

Before we have done thinking about this incident a frightened 
cry a few yards behind us in the wood tells us that a rabbit is in 
the pitiless grip of a weasel. Making our way quickly in the 


direction whence the cry has come, we get a glimpse of the fierce 


little poacher as he disappears swiftly amongst the bracken. 
Stooping down we raise a full-grown, trembling rabbit in our 
hands, and see that we are fortunately in time to rescue her; 
after putting her down to the ground again we have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her make for a burrow in the wood side, and the 
white bob of her tail as she reaches her home. 

Returning to the banks of the stream we are startled by a 
splash, and we see a tiny three-weeks-old rabbit, frightened 
possibly by the weasel’s visit, struggling to get across the 
shallow stream. Jumping down we have no difficulty in catching 
it, and after one or two scratching struggles it lies very still on 
our hand, its little ears laid back and its big, brown, startled 
eyes staring at nothing. Even when we put it on the ground it 
still maintains this attitude, and it requires a persuasive poke 
or two before it musters sufficient courage to make a dash for 
liberty. We hear it scrambling amongst the undergrowth, and 
taking up a position from which we can see the burrow into 
which perchance its mother has just dived, we soon see it bob in 
too. Such incidents as these will occupy some time, no doubt, 
but as we are not bent on catching all the fish in the stream we 
can well afford it. 

As we again take up our position on the stream we see tiny 
trout darting away in all directions. One of these little fry will 
possibly come out, and, with more pluck than discretion, set about 
our bait and do its best to swallow a worm twice its size; but we 
shal] probably long ere this have had cause to regret the voracious 
Habits of these minnow-like creatures. 

Whilst we are fuming over another tangle of briar and cast, it 


‘will, perhaps, be as well to remember that we probably owe our 


fishing to this overgrowth, which, whilst providing the trout with 
an unlimited supply of food, no doubt preserves the stream from 
being ‘ fished to death.’ 

Ever and anon we turn sharply at the sound of imaginary 
human voices, but it is only the sound of the brook, whose 
waters, flowing swiftly over the stones, create a murmuring which 
at times sounds strangely human. 

A tiny brown wren, carrying in his beak a small worm, comes 
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through a bush close to us, and, fearlessly looking at us, goes 
quietly hopping on his way, disappearing under the moss- 
covered bank of the stream, where no doubt is a nest full of 
smaller wrens still, hungrily awaiting his return. 

We are now nearly out on the moor, 


Where the purple heather blooms, 
And golden gorse and boulders grey 
Keep guard o’er warriors’ tombs. 


The stream now flows gently over peaty soil, and we can 
easily stride across it at its widest part, but we still continue to 


MOORLAND TROUT 


have fair sport. No longer is there the slightest obstacle over- 
head or on the banks, so, standing well back we drop the worm 
between the two fringes of heather lining the banks, and wherever 
there is a ‘dump’ (as the moormen call a pool) there will be a 
trout. We soon catch several, and note at once that the superb — 
colourings, the light brown and silver bodies dotted over with 
beautiful blue and red spots, which marked those we caught 
amongst the rocks, have now almost disappeared and given 
place to a dark brown, in which the spots are hardly discernible, 
a result of the difference in the formation of the bed of the 
stream. But still the trout are plump little fellows, and will eat 
quite as well as their more aristocratic-looking brethren. 


Wome 
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Turning a corner suddenly we come upon a few moorland 
sheep with their lambs. Pretty little creatures they all are, the 
sheep themselves, with their black faces and curling horns, being 
no bigger than the well-fed lambs which we have seen further 
down the dale. The lambs run to their mothers’ sides, and after 
staring at us for a moment they all leap a rude stone wall and 
trot away up one of the narrow paths which they have made for 
themselves over the wide moor. 

Narrower and narrower grows the stream, until just when we 
think we are at the end of our fishing it opens out and forms 
a wide pool, partly covered with weed. Here we catch our last 
trout, which is second only in weight to the first we caught. He 
gives us some trouble, as he partially manages to avail himself of- 
the protection afforded by the weed ; but after a struggle we land 
him safely. Thus our best fishes are caught at the beginning 
and end of the journey, for we are practically now at the source, 
having followed the stream for about five miles. A few yards 
beyond this pool the water is only running in drops, and finally it 
runs out to nothing. Counting our fish we find that we have 
taken some thirty brace, whilst we have put back in the stream 
at least half this number of small trout. As we light our pipes 
and set off across the moor to the railway station at Staintondale 
—distant about two miles—we are struck by the thought that 
here, amongst all this moorland wildness, where we have seen only 
one human being, and even the sheep fled from us, we are within a 
mile or two of that great proof of civilisation, the railroad, and 
within ten miles of the beautiful ‘Queen of Watering Places,’ 
whose streets are now teeming with thousands of pleasure 
seekers, amongst whom we shall ourselves be walking in little 
more than an hour’s time. 

We watch the sun setting over the edge of the moor in a 
wondrous bed of crimson and gold, which soon turns to purple, 
and finally merges in the oncoming dusky twilight. 
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OUR SAILORS AT PLAY 


BY LIEUTENANT STUART D. GORDON, R.N. 


SHOOTING 


LET it be at once stated that the above heading does not refer to 
the picnic performance that takes place once every year at Bisley 
—far from it. The term ‘shooting’ is here used to express the 
outcome of that rapid concentration of thought, combined with 
instant action, upon which the life of the sportsman so often 
depends. 

Yet although this paper has for its more special subject 
shooting in the Royal Navy as allied to sport—in which, of course, 
the extreme contingency of life or death is not always present— 
it were perhaps not out of place to remark here that if the 
elements of quickness of hand and eye, acting in unison, were 
more developed in our Services, we should stand less risk of 
suffering again such indignity as that inflicted upon us by the 
Boers at Majuba and on other occasions, mainly the result of 
the superior marksmanship being on the side of the enemy. The 
Boer, shooting a springbok, does not lie upon his stomach and 
take aim for ten minutes or so, resenting as a personal insult the 
accidental cough of a bystander; the springbok is in a hurry, he 
cannot wait; the enemy will be in the same state in war-time, 
and long before the Bisley marksman has ‘ drawn his fine bead’ 
he will be outflanked, surrounded, defeated. 

Quickness of hand and eye are the two great essentials in a 
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sportsman—that is an acknowledged fact—and in no school are 
these qualities to be better acquired and cultivated than in the 
Royal Navy. Unhesitating decision is not one whit the less 
necessary to him who would excel in the use of the fowling-piece ; 
and the man in Her Majesty’s Service who even thinks about 
hesitating—upon any subject whatever—had better do so no 
longer, but send in his resignation at once. Trite and true is 
the old service saying, ‘Smart is the word, and quick is the 
action.’ 

From this it will be rightly judged that in the Navy we are 
not utterly destitute of good shots, and that the reason that all 
are not does not arise from want of opportunity to practise will be 
gathered by the reader of this article; and if in the treatment of 
this or other subjects of the series it will be found necessary to 
quote experiences which are personal, the writer will hold himself 
as absolved from any charge of egotism by the undoubted 
preference there must needs exist for self-observed incidents— 
faithful relation being more consistent with the same—to mere 
hearsay statements. 

In shooting, as in all other branches of sport, it must be con- 
fessed that the seaman—visiting as he does all parts of the 
world, uninhabitable as well as habited—has a decided pull over 
the landsman; and yet, now that the means of travel are so 
much improved, and the attendant expenses reduced, the distinc- 
tion is not essentially so great as in days gone by. Nevertheless 
even now it remains the exception, not the rule, to see an 
Englishman leaving home, bound for ‘foreign parts,’ for the 
declared purpose of sport alone. 

This is the more noteworthy when within a comparatively 
short distance of our shores there is, on many parts of the 
Mediterranean seaboard, sport the like of which is hardly to be 
surpassed anywhere. In fact, so prolific is game in some of 
these parts that a distinguished admiral, when some years ago 
in command of one of Her Majesty’s ships up the Straits, was so 
enraptured with the sport afforded by a chance day’s shooting on 
a certain small island in the Grecian Archipelago that he there 
and then arranged to become its tenant, and to this day holds 
the sole right of shooting upon that particular islet. 

Of course this is an exceptional case among naval officers, and 
is only quoted as attesting to the abundance of game to be found 
in these regions. Such a procedure were necessarily out of the 
question but that the officer referred to happens to be possessed 
of considerable private means. The average Service man is fain 
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to content himself—at home—with the occasional day’s sport on 
the estate of some more wealthy friend, and even then he finds 
the customary tip to the keeper, &c., only just falls inside the 
constricted limits of his purse. 

But it is when away from home that he makes up in this 
respect for his lack of wealth. With his gun over his shoulder, 
and with a plentiful supply of cartridges in his bag or belt, he has 
but to land at each port his ship visits, and few indeed are the 
places that will not afford him sport of some sort or other; and 
this with the superlative advantage of there being no chance of a 


/ 


HE HAS BUT TO LAND 


too zealous Inland Revenue official demanding to see his licence, 
while his shooting ground is not limited to a few hundred acres 
or so; a restriction so provocative of exasperation when, having 
put up a covey of fine birds, one has to relinquish following 
them simply because they happen to have flown over the divid- 
ing hedge into the adjoining estate. 

Then as regards the diversity in kind of game met with by 
the naval ‘gunner.’ To go no farther than the part of the 
world just alluded to—the Mediterranean—what will the stay-at- 
home Englishman think of the following list, comprising as it 
does the different birds and beasts that fell to the writer’s gun in 

NO. XLVII. VOL. VIII. 3A 
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a single day while on a shooting trip some little distance up a 
river flowing into Ayas Bay (situated on the coast opposite 
Scanderoon—Alexandretta)—red-legs, francolin, quail, wood- 
cock, snipe, teal, widgeon, wild-duck, wild-swan, hare, wild- 
boar, besides wild-cats and jackal abounding, and such delicate 
little morsels as doves and pigeons to be had in more than plenty ? 
It makes one’s mouth water only to read it. What, then, must 
the actual experience be like, and withal the sport itself? Never 
did the grouse, upon the most glorious of glorious ‘ Twelfths,’ nor 
the September feast of St. Partridge, afford such real sport. 
Yet, provided he does not mind roughing it a bit—and has the 
funds—the home-bred gunner is within a matter of one week of 
the same place. 

In many other parts of the world the sport obtainable is of 
even more diverse a nature than that quoted above; but as the 
mere enumeration of the various animals would amount to 
nothing more nor less than the naming of the whole family of 
creation, it is sufficient here to say that they all of them, at 
one time or another, may come within range of the naval 
man’s gun. 

But in shooting, as in other things, experience tends to dis- 
illusion. To take an example. The lion is surnamed the king 
of beasts, and generally looked upon as the personification of all 
that is brave—even being adopted as the symbol of our own 
Empire. But it must be acknowledged that in his first and only 
encounter with one of these monarchs of the forest and plain the 
writer must either have met with an over-educated and abnor- 
mally discreet exception, or the whole species is living upon a 


- false reputation for fearless courage. 


When at Basra, some thirteen years ago, my friend and 
brother officer R—— and myself went about three days’ journey 
up the Shat-el-Arab on a shooting trip. Sport not being so good 
as upon our previous visit to the same locality, it was with no 
little dégree of excitement that we one morning received from 
our shikar the intelligence that a lion was in the immediate 
neighbourhood. I may as well confess that, only being armed 
with a fowling-piece and a Service Martini each, it struck me 
at the time as being rather suggestive of foolhardiness for us, 
so meagrely equipped, to thus ‘ beard the lion in its den ;’ and as at 
the same time there flashed through my memory all the stories 
of dauntless bravery of the king of beasts, I was the more con- 
vinced of our temerity. However, as R—— was decidedly for 
having a shot at his royal highness, I was not the one to hang 
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back ; so shouldering our rifles we set out, led by Ali (the shikar) 
and each attended by a ‘bearer’ carrying our guns loaded 
with ball. 


Presently we were forcing our way through some high reeds 
when, pushing aside a bunch or clump of rather exceptional 
thickness, I stood rooted to the spot with the gaping jaws of the 
lion himself not ten yards in front of me. Almost involuntarily 
the rifle flew to my shoulder and I had fired—with not much aim, 
it is true. However, thoughts travel even faster than bullets, 


THE LORDLY LION 


and I had already seen myself a mangled corpse—the lion’s 
luncheon—when there was presented to my outward eye a 
momentary view of the after end of the beast, his tail tucked 
well up between his legs, as he ran like a hare, squealing for all 
the world like a pig. 

We followed as fast as we could, taking pot-shots as we ran, 
and presently getting out into the open we both threw ourselves 
down upon the sward, and adopting the approved Bisley 
‘ position ’—though perhaps not the precision of aim, and certainly 
not the deliberation—commenced ‘independent firing’ (raising 
our sights), and it was not until the lordly lion had veritably dis- 
appeared in the distance that we sounded the ‘ Cease fire.’ 

From the traces of blood we afterwards discovered, it was 
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evident my first hurriedly fired bullet had found its billet; and 
had the animal acted up to the reputation his species so universally 
enjoy these lines would in all probability never have been penned. 

Accounts of other big-game shooting—such, for instance, as 
elephants, tigers, and the like—have been so often given that it is 
hardly necessary to touch more fully upon this branch of the subject, 
though, perhaps, the hunting of the hippopotamus might be men- 
tioned, as more aan coming within the naval man’s ex- 
perience. 

It is wrong to suppose that these beasts will attack one without 
provocation. Seldom, if ever, will they do so, except it be a cow 
hippo with a calf at heel, or her bull mate. But if themselves 
disturbed, they can, and do, make things extremely lively for the 
aggressor; and it is truly astonishing the weight of bullets they 
will carry, and yet show fight; indeed, it is no uncommon thing 
to see a hippo charge and capsize the boat after having been 
wounded over a dozen separate times. 

The havoc caused by them in this latter respect was well 


. illustrated when, some years ago, a party, including the Admiral 


Commander-in-Chief of the East Indian station, went on a hippo 
shoot a few miles up’ the Wami River on the mainland opposite 
Zanzibar. Upon this occasion, although the day’s ‘ bag’ amounted 
to some fifteen fine specimens, the casualties on the side of the 
sportsmen consisted of hired canoes almost innumerable being 
literally chawed up, while so great was the disaster that overtook 
the larger boats belonging to the men-of-war that afterwards 
one of these vessels was obliged to proceed across from Zanzibar, 
to the mouth of the river to gather up her lame ducks. These 
comprised galley and gig, both badly stove in—the former 
seriously ; one dinghy sunk, and the other with several planks 
damaged—half her gunwale being completely torn off; while the 
steam-cutter not only had some of her timbers started, but one of 
the infuriated and wounded monsters had crunched the propeller 
out of all shape. 

In himself the hippo is not to be seriously feared ; for on land, 
should he charge, the onslaught is easily avoided, seeing that he, 
like the somewhat similar rhinoceros, requires the arc of a circle 
whose radius is something like a quarter of a mile before he is 
able to turn upon the sportsman, who has adroitly stepped on one 
side at the proper moment. But afloat it is a different matter ; 
there is then introduced the further and serous element of 
danger—the crocodile. 

These immense reptiles, which abound to a more or less extent 
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in every African river, are often confused with the alligator; and 
although the resemblance between the two branches of the same 
family is at first sight striking, the former, or African crocodile, 
besides other material differences, exceeds in size and greatly 
excels in voracity its American and West Indian cousins. And so 
much are they feared by the natives that when up the rivers 
some difficulty is experienced in getting one’s boat loaded, that is, 


YOU COME UPON AN OLD CROCO 


if you have to depend upon native labour. The riverside popu- 
lation, indeed, are very careful not to thrust so much as a toe into 
the water where these creatures are known to congregate; and it 
is no uncommon thing to come across instances where men have 
had a hand or foot bitten off while dangling their limbs in the 
water for the sake of coolness. The shooting of the crocodile 
cannot be called an exhilarating form of sport, although when 
taking a casual shot at one of these beasts there is certainly 
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one moment of pleasurable excitement. This excitement arises 
when you happen to be in a small canoe, and suddenly see an 
ugly slimy head appear above the water, almost capsizing your 
frail craft. Then if you fire at him, aim for the underneath part 
of the throat, or, better still, down his mouth. To attempt to 
penetrate his scale-plated body is as likely to do damage as the 
pelting of an ironclad with lollypops. 

Another kind of chance shot may be had when, as suddenly 
rounding a bend in the river, you come upon an old croco basking 
upon the bank. It will be but a moment in which you will have 
opportunity to put in a shot before he slides with a splash back 


AND DOWN DROPS A 
CHINAMAN 


into the muddy water—forwards, backwards, or sideways is all 
one to him—and disappears from your view. If you set out with 
the avowed purpose of shooting crocodiles—not trusting to chance 
ones—you must make up your mind to go after nothing else, and 
also be prepared to have to lie motionless upon the bank for 
perhaps an hour or more at a time, not uttering a sound, waiting 
till a monster happens to come up for breath within range of you 
—so shy of the presence of man are these reptiles. 

With regard to the smaller kinds of game, it is a difficult 
matter to decide in which part of the world the naval man obtains 
the best sport. Australasia, besides her variety of game proper, 
presents almost countless specimens of birds, whose beautiful 
though gaudy plumage is equalled nowhere else on the globe, thus 
constituting these parts the paradise of the collector and taxi- 
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dermist. Yet in both these respects—game and specimens—the 

‘world’s largest island is run close by any of the smaller isles of 
Java, Sumatra, or Borneo; while Ceylon also, with perhaps in a 
lesser degree India, have great claims to be considered. But, 
again, even India, with her millions of acres of paddy-fields 
teeming with snipe, lagoons and rivers swarming with water-fowl, 
not to mention the innumerable other birds that may fall to the 
sportsman’s gun, is, in turn, almost surpassed in some cases by 
the vast Chinese Empire.. 

Snipe shooting, for example, is nowhere perhaps to be found 
in such lavish supply as in the land of the pigtail and chop-stick. 
For mile after mile one may wade through the young rice, the 
sharp ‘ tweet-tweet ’ of the snipe continually cheering and charm. 
ing one on. And although there is none to say the sportsman 
nay, it is just as well to be prepared to pay indirect (and unau- 
thorised) taxation to the owners, real or spurious, who will spring 
up from every side of the ‘estates’ one passes through. 

On occasion, too, it is quite possible to unintentionally lay 
oneself open to demands for more than the damage done to young 
crops; for to fire at a bird and hit a man is an experience by no 
means uncommon, always probable, and in the circumstances 
scarcely avoidable. You are passing a field where the grass is 
rather higher than usual when, ‘ tweet-tweet-tweet, tweet-tweet,’ a 
whole whisp of snipe rises from under your feet. Bang goes the 
right barrel and down drops a bird, maybe a couple ; bang goes your 
left, and down drops a Chinaman, who, simultaneous with your 
firing, had jumped to his feet to see some one coming from whom 
he might demand backsheesh. A handful of ‘cash ’—amounting, 
perhaps, to twopence or less—is generally found to prove a 
sufficiently efficacious dressing for his wounds. 


LADY MABEL’S SALMON 


BY CAPTAIN THE HON. R. C. DRUMMOND 


HALF A DOZEN men were seated in the smoking-room of Cairnton 
Manor, a large country house situated not a hundred miles from 
Market Harborough. The conversation naturally turned on the 
capital run they had enjoyed that day. 

‘You showed us all the way this afternoon, Anstruther,’ aia 
Lord Eorsa, the host. ‘It is a pleasure to mount a man who 
really can ride to hounds, when I think of the duffers I have to 
find horses for sometimes.’ His lordship chucked the end of his 
cigar viciously into the grate. Words failed him to express his 
sentiments on this point. 

‘I have to thank you for a real good day,’ replied Anstruther, 
a middle-aged, rather plain man of quiet appearance. ‘The 
chestnut carried me famously ; it was more through his merit than 
mine that I saw so much of the run.’ 

‘What became of you, Harley?’ asked Lord Eorsa. ‘I did 
not see you among the select few at the finish.’ Sir Percival 
Harley was a good-looking, fair man on the right side of 
thirty. That he was still unmarried was not due to lack of 
encouragement, for Sir Percival was one of the richest men in 
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England, and much ingenuity had been expended in vain efforts 
to capture him. As will shortly appear, he was now contemplat- 
ing matrimony of his own accord as easily as any detrimental 
with an income of 300I. a year. 

‘Old Rapidan put me down at the last fence but one,’ he 
answered rather sulkily. All his wealth could not make a horse- 
man of the baronet; men are born with hands, and an unsteady 


nerve is a prolific source of tumbles. ‘Second fall he has given” 


me this week. I shall have to get rid of him.’ 

‘You are too hard on them ; the best of hunters wants saving, 
at times. I hope you will pay us a visit in Scotland this spring,’ 
continued Eorsa, turning to Anstruther. ‘I don’t know if you 
are as useful with a salmon rod as you are in the hunting-field, 
but I flatter myself we can show you fair sport. My daughter 
Mabel throws a better line than many men who fancy themselves. 
She will instruct you in the art, if salmon-fishing is not among 
your accomplishments.’ 

‘I should like it immensely,’ said Anstruther. Whether he 
referred to the proposed lessons from Lady Mabel or the prospec- 
tive delights of catching salmon remained uncertain. On the 
following morning he returned to town, having pledged himself 
to visit Gribun Castle in May. John Anstruther possessed 
something more than a competence, having an income of about 
2,0007. a year. He was a well-known man in his line of explorer 
and shooter of big game, and, strange to say, had never published 
a book describing his experiences, possibly because he had not 
sufficient imagination for the purpose. Those who had accom- 
panied him on shooting expeditions had many a tale to tell of 
Anstruther’s cool daring, whether with a charging elephant or 
wounded grizzly, or in the face of excited crowds of angry natives. 
But John Anstruther himself never enlarged on these matters. 
When interrogated about trophies of the chase from all quarters 
of the globe, which adorned his chambers in Park Lane, he 
would elude his questioner with the briefest possible replies. 

On the same day that he had quitted Cairnton Manor, Lady 
Mabel Kintyre received an invitation—in reality a command—to 
join her mother at tea in the boudoir. Lady Mabel was an only 
child. In the absence of a son and heir her father had made her his 
companion, and being himself a good all-round sportsman, it was 
not singular that his daughter had acquired some of his tastes. 
And so it happened that she rode to hounds well and fearlessly, 
and with her light 20-bore gun could bring down her grouse in 
capital style. But salmon-fishing was her special delight, and, as 
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her father had said, her skill with the rod was really remarkable 
for a girl. Mabel was universally acknowledged to be pretty, with 
dark hair and eyes, a charming natural figure, and—a will of her 
own ; ‘shocking obstinacy’ her mother called it. Her father 
spoilt her sadly, so it was perhaps fortunate that the Countess of 
Eorsa adopted a different line. 

Obedient to the summons she presently repaired to the 
boudoir, a room which, since her childhood, had been associated 
with unpleasant interviews. 

‘Well, Mabel,’ began Lady Eorsa, when her daughter was 
supplied with a cup of tea, ‘and how did you get on with Sir 
Percival? I was certain, from the expression of his eye, that he 
intended to speak before leaving.’ The baronet had departed 
after luncheon. ‘You were together in the conservatory for 
half an hour; did he propose ?’ 

‘Yes,’ indifferently. 

‘And you accepted him, my darling child!’ 

‘Not exactly,’ observed Lady Mabel. 

‘Do you mean to tell me, you wicked girl, that you have 
refused Sir Percival Harley? He can make better settlements 
even than the Duke of Earnscliffe, whom you might have married 
last season if you had given him the slightest encouragement. 
Upon my word, Mabel, you are a perfect fool!’ 

‘Don’t be in such a hurry to abuse me, mamma,’ said Mabel, 
coolly. ‘Idid not refuse Sir Percival. I told him I had not 
made up my mind. Besides——’ 

‘I am glad you have a few grains of common sense remain- 
ing, though why you can’t make up your mind, as you call it’— 
her ladyship sniffed contemptuously—‘is more than I can 
understand. Sir Percival is handsome, rich, young. What else 
do you expect ?’ 

‘There is another,’ began Mabel. 

‘ Another what?’ inquired Lady Eorsa in awful tones. 

‘Last night John Anstruther asked me to marry him,’ con- 
tinued Mabel, quietly. 

‘John Anstruther!’ quoth her ladyship. ‘Why not call 
him Jack at once? The man is double your age, and little 
better than a pauper. Pray did you accept this eligible offer?’ 

‘No; I told him also that I could not give him an answer at 
present.’ 

At this juncture the door opened, and, inserting his grey head 
rather cautiously, Lord Eorsa observed that there was just 
time to go round the short golf holes before luncheon. Mabel 
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promptly effected her escape, having held her own fairly well in 
this preliminary engagement. From long experience Lady Eorsa 
knew that any attempt to enlist her husband on her side would 
be useless. He always took his daughter’s part. Besides, she 
thought it quite possible he would favour the suit of John 
Anstruther ; such was his unparalleled ignorance of the duties 
of an earl with a marriageable daughter. Compressing her thin 
lips, Lady Eorsa decided to bide her time and to crush this 
hateful John Anstruther when occasion offered—by fair means if 
possible. 

It was the first week in May, and the family were assembled 
at breakfast at Gribun Castle. As yet they were alone, but 
several visits were impending ; Sir Percival Harley, among others, 
was expected that afternoon. 

‘You seem to have an amusing correspondent,’ observed Lord 
Eorsa, noting the smiles with which his wife perused a letter, 
so closely written and crossed that it was a marvel she could 
decipher it. 

‘Only some of dear Lady Betty Martin’s nonsense,’ she 
replied, glancing at her daughter. ‘ But there is a portion of her 
letter you ought to hear, Mabel. I will read it.’ 

‘“T wonder if you know that odd Mr. Anstruther? It seems 
that he is not at alla nice man. He has just returned from one 
of his wild expeditions, and now he is always about with that 
horrid Mrs. Grant. I need not tell you, my dearest Lucy, that a 
man who keeps such company is not fit for the society of 
respectable people.” ’ 

There was a triumphant ring in her ladyship’s voice as she 
read the last sentence. Mrs. Grant was a pretty woman, separated 
from her husband, possibly more sinned against than sinning ; 
but as she possessed neither wealth nor a title, the world, 
naturally, was censorious. She had made her first appearance in 
society, meteor-like and brilliant, in the previous season, but now 
the path of her orbit was rapidly leading her away from the 
central constellations. Her husband was generally regarded as a 
myth. Decidedly Mrs. Grant was an undesirable acquaintance 
for John Anstruther in his present circumstances. 

‘I don’t believe a word of it!’ exclaimed Eorsa. ‘ Anstruther 
is an honourable man. If it had been Percival Harley now——’ 

Lady Mabel said nothing, but her hand trembled slightly as 
she poured out a cup of tea for her father. 

‘You are, of course, at liberty to doubt Lady Betty’s word. 
But I must request that Mr. Anstruther’s visit be postponed 
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until this matter is cleared up. I have some regard for my 
daughter’s character if you have none. As for Sir Percival 
Harley, he can afford to despise your sneers.’ The entry of a 
servant put an end to the discussion, and having discharged this 
bomb into the enemy’s camp, Lady Eorsa presently took her 
departure. 

‘Do you believe it, papa?’ Mabel inquired in a low voice. 

‘No, I do not,’ replied her father stoutly. ‘ Lady Betty is one 
of the worst scandal-mongers in town, though she is your mother’s 
first cousin, and John Anstruther is about the last man from 
whom I should expect that sort of conduct. Still, it is a queer 
world, and I suppose I ought to inquire into the matter.’ 

It was shortly established beyond all doubt that Anstruther 
had been seen frequently in the company of Mrs. Grant. But 
not inclining invariably to place the worst possible construction 
on people’s conduct, like Lady Betty Martin, Lord Eorsa’s 
correspondent asserted that in his opinion there was ‘ nothing in 
it’—certainly no valid ground for excluding John Anstruther 
from the party at Gribun Castle. So, notwithstanding her lady- 
ship’s vehement opposition, it was decided that Anstruther’s 
invitation should hold good. 

In due course he arrived, and with him the Hon. Charlie 
Verner, a subaltern in the Coldstream Guards. Verner was a 
connexion of the Eorsas, and he and Lady Mabel were great 
friends. He had given her many a lesson in the art of fly-fishing, 
and not being the least afraid of Lady EKorsa, proved a useful ally 


when the Countess declared—as she often did—that field sports 
were unladylike. 


To say that Anstruther was surprised at the frigid reception . 


he experienced at Gribun Castle expresses his state of mind very 
inadequately. From his hostess he expected little else, knowing 
he was not one of her favourites. But Mabel avoided all but the 
most formal intercourse, seeming entirely to forget the important 
question he had asked her at Cairnton. In the meantime Sir 
Percival Harley made the most of his opportunities. Mabel 
appeared to encourage his attentions, and having, from past 
experience, a very good idea of his own value, the baronet con- 
cluded that success was merely a matter of time. Lady Eorsa 
treated her daughter with the utmost kindness, and, rejoicing in 
the success of her schemes, was almost civil to the guest for 
whose benefit they had been planned. That gentleman observed 
these proceedings with wrath in his soul; clearly the girl had 
thrown him over in favour of the wealthy baronet. 
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Charlie Verner and Mabel were returning from the river after 
a blank day, for it was low, and not a fish was moving. Mabel 
was in rather an absent mood, but at last Charlie started a subject 
which seemed to interest her. 

‘I don’t know if Anstruther can fish,’ he observed, ‘but a 
cooler hand behind a rifle I never met, Did I ever tell you how 
he saved my life in Alaska?’ Mabel expressing her ignorance of 
this incident, Charlie proceeded to give a graphic account thereof. 
It appeared that a wounded grizzly had been on the point of 
causing @ vacancy in a certain battalion of the Coldstream Guards, 
when a bullet from Anstruther’s rifle cut short its career. To 
this exciting narration Mabel listened with absorbed attention. 

‘Have you known him long?’ she asked. 

‘Since I joined the service,’ replied her cousin; ‘and I 
admire him more than any man of my acquaintance. It is not 
only that he does not know the meaning of the word fear, and 
has risked his life scores of times; he is so unselfish. Many a 
kind action has John Anstruther performed of which the world 
has never heard.’ 

‘He is said to be very intimate with Mrs. Grant,’ Mabel 
observed ; ‘and I believe she is not at all a nice person. Papa 
was not sure if we ought to have him here.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Verner, stopping short, ‘do you not know 
how he came to make her acquaintance? But of course you 
don’t, though I should have supposed her ladyship was better 
informed. I was with Anstruther in Victoria, British Columbia, 
when we came across an Englishman—unmistakably a gentle- 
man—who had got into trouble, as many fellows do in the 
colonies. He was a good-looking man, and not a bad sort, though 
as weak as water. Anstruther befriended him, got him away 
from the town, and finding that he was separated from his wife, 
promised to do his utmost to arrange matters. To cut a long 
story short, our acquaintance turned out to be Mrs. Grant’s 
husband. He arrived in town last week—you can guess who 
paid his expenses, for the man had’ nothing—and he and his wife 
are reconciled. It was the talk of society for three days, as very 
few people believed in the existence of pretty Mrs. Grant’s 
husband. This is the true story of the acquaintance between 
that lady and Anstruther—the man whom your father considers 
a doubtful character,’ concluded Charlie Verner with some 
warmth. They had nearly reached the Castle, and Mabel making 
no reply, the conversation dropped. 

That evening the wind backed to the south, heavy clouds 
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obscured the sky, and the rain was descending in torrents when 
the party at Gribun Castle broke up for the night. The weather 
cleared early on the following morning. At breakfast it was 
reported that the river had risen a couple of feet, and, though 
slightly coloured, was nevertheless in grand order for the fly. 
John Anstruther was despatched in charge of the fisherman to 
try the upper water, and Charlie Verner decided to take a turn at 
a hill loch, reputed to contain prodigious trout. After lunch 
Mabel started forth alone to cast a famous pool at no great 
distance from the Castle. It wasa fine afternoon. The brilliance © 
of the sun was obscured from time to time by fleecy clouds which 
drifted rapidly across the sky before a strong westerly breeze. As 
Mabel tripped along the path by the river, the rain-drops, still 
clinging to grass and bushes, sparkled like diamonds where the 
sun-rays glanced athwart the interlacing branches of stately 
forest trees. Now and again a startled bunny scuttled away 
before her, or a stealthy ‘flop’ by the bank told of the hurried 
exit of a water-rat. The surface of the broad river, where it 
flowed smoothly over shallows, was dimpled with rising trout, 
and as she neared the Rock Pool—for so it was called—Mabel 
shook off certain gloomy reflections which had occupied her mind, 
and resolved to catch a salmon if the feat might be accomplished. 
The pool took its name from a large water-worn rock which 
jutted out on the far side; below it the black and sullen current 
swirled treacherously over unknown depths. So broad was the 
Gribun river at this spot that only a few casts were possible 
without the aid of a boat. Heavy salmon were killed here 
every season. Forty-pounders were not uncommon, and as a 
rule the fish never attempted to leave the pool, and so were easily 
landed. Below the rock an old stone croy—probably the remains 
of an ancient cruisve—ran out from the opposite bank, and it was 
just above this croy, where the stream quickened towards the 
rapids below, that Mabel hoped to kill her fish. Her light 16-foot 
rod of built cane was soon ready, and as she inspected the Silver 
Doctor at the end of her cast, Mabel bethought her that she had 


no gaff; also that she had never yet attempted to land a salmon 


on her own account. That necessary operation had always been 
performed for her. The fact was she had come out rather to 
escape the attentions of the baronet and to be alone with her own 
thoughts than with the serious intention of fishing. But the river 
looked tempting. It seemed a pity not to test her fortune now 
she was at the pool. Gradually she let out the line till she was 
casting fair over the lie of the salmon. It was pretty to see how 
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easily and gracefully she sent the long line flying across the water ; 
to note how lightly the fly fell as the cast straightened out. 

A large swirl came in mid current, and raising the point of the 
rod with a deft turn of the wrist Mabel felt the hook strike home. 
Never before had she hooked a salmon when alone, and her 
heart beat quickly as she kept a taut line. The fish forged up 
stream ; then increasing speed as it felt the steel, it tore away 
across the pool to the old rock ; then sprang aloft, falling back in 
the river with a loud splash, and revealing the proportions of a 
splendid, clean-run salmon. The girl dropped the point of her 
rod at the critical moment, but her pulses went faster than ever 
as she saw what a grand fish she had on. For a time it bored in 
the deeps by the rock, shaking its head savagely and drawing out 
the line in little jerks—a process trying alike to the nerves of the 
angler and the grip of the fly—then moved slowly up under the 
opposite bank. At least sixty yards of line were out, but Mabel 
could only keep opposite to her fish and await developments. 
Suddenly the salmon sheered towards her, swung round, and 
turning tail down stream, darted past her at a tremendous pace. 
For a few seconds the line was drowned, but Mabel was equal to 
the occasion, and reeled up rapidly. Past the old croy the fish 
held on at the same fast pace, and away into the rapids below, 
the reel screaming as the line went off. Mabel ran swiftly some 
fifty yards along the gravel which lined the bank, then halted. 
Below her a backwater, deep and dangerous, interposed an im- 
passable barrier to further progress. In front the current sped 
arrow-like to the boiling, curling waves of the rapid. Not another 
step could she follow. The reel still sang merrily as the fish tore 
on its way. In vain she tried to check it. She could have cried 
with vexation at losing such a splendid salmon. 

A hurried step sounded on the gravel at her side. 

‘Let me take the rod,’ said Anstruther. ‘There is no time to 
lose, I fancy.’ He had seen the battle from afar, and, running at 
the top of his speed, had arrived in the nick of time. Mabel was 
only too glad to relinquish the rod, and, turning the reel upwards, 
Anstruther glanced at the line. Only a few yards remained. 
Cautiously he gave the fish the butt, and for a second it showed at 
the surface, far down the stream. 

‘A heavy fish!’ he exclaimed. 

‘I am afraid we shall never land him,’ said Mabel. ‘How 1 
wish we had the boat!’ 

‘It’s an awkward place,’ replied her companion. ‘ However, 
we shall see.’ 
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For a few moments it seemed possible that the fish would 
yield to the strain. The light rod bent double as Anstruther held 
on all he dared, and the salmon swerved towards the edge of the 
current. Then came a splash from a broad tail, and the reel 
revolved sharply. 

‘Iam afraid there is no help for it,’ observed Anstruther, 
stepping into the water. 

‘Pray be careful,’ exclaimed Mabel. ‘I have always heard 
that this is a very dangerous place.’ 

‘Must follow,’ said Anstruther briefly. ‘There is not the 
slightest danger.’ 

As he spoke he waded quickly down with the current, which 
at once covered his knees. On his left hand the foam-flecked 
depths of the backwater swirl sullenly ; to his right the rushing 
current breaks into the waves of the rapid. A gravel spit runs 
out from the point where Mabel is standing, and the eye can 
trace it along the edge of the rapid till, nearly a hundred yards 
away, the current impinges on the curving bank below. Along 
this bank of gravel Anstruther hopes to follow the salmon, which 
now begins to show symptoms of exhaustion. If only he can 
coax it into the backwater, the rest will be easy. In the mean- 
time it drifts on with the powerful stream, and the rodsman is 
obliged to follow. The water is deeper than it looks. Presently 
it laps about Anstruther’s waist, and holding the slender rod in 
one hand, he staggers over the uneven bottom, striving to retain 
his footing. A shrill scream echoes from the bank as the adven- 
turous angler plunges into a hole, falls headlong in the river, and 
disappears from view, though for only a second. In the next he 
is swimming vigorously amid the tumultuous waves of the rapid 
—the rod held always aloft in one hand—and he finds breath 
to shout encouragement to the girl on the bank. Mabel is not 
wanting in nerve, and in less time than it takes to write these 
lines she has run round the backwater and down the bank, ready 
to give what assistance she may. By this time Anstruther is 
clear of the rapid. The long line drifts loosely with the current, 
and it is impossible to tell if the salmon is still at the end of it. 

Anstruther nears the bank, swimming steadily on his left side— 
almost on his back.’ A few yards of eddying backwater intervene 
between the main current and the bank. Entering this the 
swimmer is spun round in a miniature whirlpool, which pulls 
down his legs and almost draws him under the surface. Mabel 
realises-the danger. She sees that he is tiring, though he never 
slackens his grip of the rod. The bank near her is strewn with 
driftwood. Seizing a stout pole, some ten feet.long, she holds it 


SEIZING A STOUT POLE, SHE HELD IT OUT WITH BOTH HANDS 
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out with both hands towards Anstruther as, still fighting bravely 
with the strong water, a swirl of the current brings him near. 
He grips it, and with white face and set teeth the girl holds on. 
Now his feet touch bottom, and he flounders ashore. Mechanic- 
ally, still dazed with the buffeting of the swollen river, he reels 
in the line. But Anstruther, to use a common phrase, is ‘ hard 
as nails’—always in condition. In a wonderfully short space of 
time he has almost recovered from the effects of his cold bath. 
Presently he feels the fish. 

‘Your salmon is still on, Lady Mabel,’ he observes, quietly. 
‘ By the way, I have to thank you for saving my life. I should 
never have got away from those whirlpools without your assist- 
ance.’ 

‘I thought you were lost,’ she replies, almost in a whisper. 

How John Anstruther duly tailed the fish on a shelving bank 
of gravel; how it was found to weigh 35 lbs., to be clean run, 
and bright as a new shilling ; how he tried to make light of his 
exploit, which, however, lost nothing from Lady Mabel’s telling 
at dinner that evening; the consternation of the fisherman when 
he heard what had happened while he was ‘sorting’ the boat— 
these matters may be left to the imagination of the reader. But 
we must claim her or his indulgence for one more interview with 
Lady Eorsa. 

The time was eleven o'clock ; the place the Countess’s bed-. 
room. Her ladyship was a little out of sorts, and breakfasted in 
bed. She was, however, in a particularly amiable mood, and 
addressed her daughter with unusual suavity. 

‘I have been much pleased,’ she began, ‘to see how sensibly 
you have behaved about Sir Percival Harley. I knew you would 
see the folly of thinking of Mr. Anstruther, especially after he 
had made himself so conspicuous with that Mrs. Grant. And 
now, my dearest girl, the time has arrived for more definite 
arrangements. Sir Percival spoke to me yesterday. Nothing 
could be nicer or more satisfactory than his ideas about settle- 
ments, and I told him how gladly your father and I would welcome 
him into the family. The wedding, of course, will take place 
here; but the question is, when?’ 

: With Sir Percival Harley? Never!’ replied Mabel firmly. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Lady Eorsa. Very terrible she looked, 
sitting up in bed. ‘Are you in your senses?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ replied Mabel, undaunted. ‘I am also engaged 
to John Anstruther—since yesterday evening—and what is more, 
papa approves of the engagement.’ 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Ir would seem strange if in the ‘ Badminton Magazine’ I said 
nothing about the late Duke of Beaufort, with whom for so long 
a time I was so closely associated in the Badminton Library, of 
which this Magazine may be described as a species of offshoot. 
But the task is far from an easy one. Only those who enjoyed 
the privilege of the Duke’s intimate friendship can realise 
what his loss means, and the hard thing is to know what should 
be said and what should be withheld as too private and per- 
sonal for publication. My acquaintance with the Duke was 
made some twenty years ago at the Beef Steak Club. We were 
discussing sport one evening after dinner, and as I was leaving 
the room, the Duke, with characteristic kindness, stopped me and 
said, ‘ You are fond of a hunt; will you come down to Badminton 

and have a galicy with my hounds?’ The prospect was, of 
course, delightful. I need scarcely say with what gratification I 
accepted ; and so I came to pay the first of many visits to what 
I shall always regard as th. most charming country house in the 
world. One naturally uses superlatives in speaking of the kindest 
of men, but it is surely not exaggeration to express a doubt if 
there was ever anyone who understood more thoroughly the 
whole theory and practice of fox-hunting. Often I have sat on 
my horse by the Duke’s side while the field has streamed away 
from us. After a few moments on one or two occasions I have 
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ventured to say, ‘ Hadn’t we better get on, Duke?’ But his reply 
would be, ‘No, waita minute.’ Then suddenly he would turn his 
horse, remark, ‘I think we may as well go this way,’ and gallop 
off in a direction in which I should never have expected to find 
hounds again; but surely enough, by some subtle intuition he 
had understood the run of the fox, and we found the field, after 
a minute or two, rapidly approaching us, so that we were able to 
join in. During the last few years of his life the Duke never 
jumped, but it was amazing at what a pace he made his horses 
gallop with his weight in the saddle. 


The first evening we drove home together after hunting, an 
odd thing happened. As we passed the post office in the village 
of Badminton, someone apparently brought a light into the front 
room. The consequence was that a brilliant ray shot across the 
road, about five feet from the ground, just in front of the horses’ 
noses. The two old hunters seemed to take this for the top bar 
of a gate. They rose at it with one accord and made a tremendous 
jump, but luckily nothing in the harness gave, and the Duke, who 
was driving, was always ready for all emergencies. He talked of 
it for days after as one of the most extraordinary things that had 
ever occurred to him in his driving experiences—which I suppose 
must certainly have been greater than those of any other living 
man. I doubt if we shall ever see again so perfect a model of 
courtesy and consideration. When crippled with gout so that 
every step must have been pain to him, I have seen him go round 
the billiard table at Badminton, just to give a match to someone who 
chanced to have an unlighted cigarette in his hand. Such trifles 
as these tell a tale of theirown. Iremember, during my first visit, 
making a sort of excuse for a clumsy performance in the saddle 
on the ground that I was not used to plain flaps. It must 
have been nearly a year afterwards, at the beginning of the 
next season, I was at Badminton again. We drove up to the 
Meet, and among the horses waiting for us I noticed a couple 
carrying saddles with padded flaps. The Duke nodded towards 
them. ‘I recollect you said you preferred those saddles,’ he 
said, ‘so I got a couple for you.’ 


When I had the good fortune to make the Duke’s acquaintance 
he was just returning to the Turf, and my memory recalls 
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delightful days at Newmarket, when, with his close friend, the late 
Lord Suffolk, for companion, we drove about and watched finishes 
at the various winning posts on the Heath. 1887 was his most 
prosperous year, with Réve d’Or winning nine races, including 
the Oaks, and Carlton eight, winding up with the Manchester 
November Handicap. On the evening of the day when this race 
was run, the Duke was presiding at the now extinct Beaufort Club, 
then held in Dover Street, where an evening festivity was given, 
and he had asked me to be his guest. I had not seen him for 
some days, but had read in the evening papers that Carlton. had 
won, and was extremely anxious to know whether I had been in- 
cluded in the commission ; for at that time, whenever the Duke 
fancied anything very much, he was usually good enough to back 
it for me. He arrived rather late, but his first kindly remark was ~ 
an expression of regret that he only got me twenties, for the 
horse had previously stood at a longer price. One certainly is 
inclined to be more than contented with twenty to one! The 
Duke was particularly pleased at this success, because so many 
experienced racing men had doubted the possibility of Carlton 
winning under the weight, and he told me of the incredulity of 
the late George Reynolds, his then commissioner. When in- 
structed to put the money on, George Reynolds had remarked, 
‘But surely your Grace does not think this horse is a second 
Isonomy: I cannot believe in it and shall not have any for 
myself.’ The Duke, however, had his own opinion, replied that 
before night it would probably be seen that the horse was another 
Isonomy ; and the opinion turned out to be correct. Poor Ned 
Somerset, in whose name the horse ran, had constantly said 
before the race: ‘Some brute that starts at a hundred to one, 
and that no one had ever heard of, is certain to come and do us 
ahead!’ It is very strange that one of the rankest of outsiders, 
Sorrento, who really did start at a hundred to one, came with a 
desperate run at the finish and was only beaten by the head 
which the owner had several times timorously anticipated would 
be the other way. 


How Carlton came to lose the Cambridgeshire the year before 
has yet to be explained. The Duke made no secret of his own 
explanation, but that is not a matter which it is judicious to 
discuss here. For days before the race poor Fred Archer had 
endeavoured to persuade me to back St. Mirin, and three or 
four times I mentioned this to the Duke, who only replied: ‘If 
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Carlton does not beat St. Mirin it is perfectly useless to try horses. 
I saw the gallor : I am sure it was right and St. Mirin can have 
no chance.’ We waited to see Carlton saddled in the Bird-cage 
before driving to ‘the top of the town,’ and once more I met Archer, 
as I walked across the grass to the fly. Again he asked me if I 
was on St. Mirin, declaring he was certain to win; but the Duke 
was convinced that Carlton could not lose. It may be observed 
that the successes of various Manton-trained outsiders about this 
period—Button Park, for instance, at Doncaster—were not, as 
they were supposed to be, proofs of Alec Taylor’s strategy and 
adroitness. Several of these victories were quite unexpected, 
and in my book, ‘The Turf,’ I have related at length the story 
of the mishap by which Winter Cherry came to carry off the 
Goodwood Stakes, for which she had been started only to make 
running for the then Lord Hartington’s Sir Kenneth. Réve 
d’Or, however, had disappointed her owner on two or three 
occasions before she carried off the Dewhurst Plate, and her 
victory in that race, for which she started the absolute outsider of 
the party at twenty to one, was not altogether a surprise. I said 
to the Duke after the race: ‘I do not know whether to congratu- 
late you or to condole with you for not having backed her, for I 
am afraid you did not think she would win ?’ to which he said: ‘I 
was not astonished at all. She would have won several races if 
George Barrett had given her a chance, for she is a mare that 
wants to get on her legs before she is bustled, and he would never 
do what he was told. Wood obeyed his orders, and I was not at 
all astonished to see her win.’ 


Petronel’s Two Thousand success was a surprise after the 
horses had passed the post. I have already told the story of 
how the Duke, who did not think that he had won, put up his 
glasses, turned away, and said: ‘ One stride further and mine would 
just have got up!’ and it was a most welcome sight when, on 
looking at the board, he found that George Fordham had 
measured his effort with marvellous accuracy, and that the 
head was the right way. Ihave also elsewhere related the story of 
the disappointment occasioned by The Cob’s failure in the Cesare- 
witch, how again and again his jockey was told by the Duke and 
by Alec Taylor what a lazy horse The Cob was, and that he must 
on no account drop his hands until he was well past the post; 
but how, making sure he had won, he stopped riding and let Stone 
Clink beat him. Lord Edward Somerset’s fortunes would have 
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been retrieved had this come off, and I shall never forget his face 
and voice as we watched the finish together ; for even when the 
race was over he believed that The Cob had just got home, and it 
was a bitter blow when this time the judge caused the wrong 
number to be hoisted. It was a blow to me too, for I had started 


what looked like being a charming winning account, by taking 
50 to 1! 


Another memorable Cambridgeshire which I saw with the Duke 
was in 1882, when Hackness won, or rather I should say, on the 
day when she did not win, and when, in consequence of one, of 
the most violent storms ever known at Newmarket, the race had 


to be postponed. Carriages were absolutely blown upside down, - 


their wheels revolving at incalculable speed, and Mr. Arthur 
Coventry, who rode down on his hack to the starting-post to say 
that the Stewards had decided to postpone the race till next 
day, had the greatest difficulty in making headway against the 
tempest. With the Duke and poor Ned Somerset as ballast in 
our fly, the wind did not affect us. In the chapter I wrote for 
the Badminton volume on the ‘ Poetry of Sport,’ I said so much 
about the origin and progress of the Library that I must not 
repeat myself here at length. The Duke was good enough to 
welcome my co-operation with much cordiality, and in all the 

books which had anything to do with horses, as well as in the 
- €Shooting’ and one or two others, he worked with the most con- 
scientious diligence, most carefully supervising every page. Of 
the ‘ Driving’ book he wrote not very far short of half with his 
own hand; to the ‘ Hunting’ he also contributed, and he wrote 
the Introduction to the ‘ Riding ;’ but the statement, originated, 
I think, in the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ and since copied in many 
other papers, to the effect that he was part author of the ‘ Racing 
and Steeplechasing’ volume is incorrect. With the exception of 
some few pages by Mr. W. G. Craven, the whole of the ‘ Racing’ 
was the work of the late Lord Suffolk, and every word of the 
‘ Steeplechasing’ I wrote myself. Mr. Arthur Coventry went 
over the various chapters with me when they were written, giving 
me the benefit of his advice and experience, and sometimes, as I 
have elsewhere described, suggesting that we should go down to 
Danebury and discuss any questionable points with Tom Cannon 
out on his downs when the horses in training were available for 
purposes of practical demonstration. I fear it would be im- 
pertinence to dwell on the calm courage and cheerful resignation 
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with which the Duke faced the misfortunes which fell to his lot. 
There is much I should like to say if I felt that I could do so 
without trespassing on the borders of good taste. His generosity 
knew no bounds. I have before me a letter from Lord Suffolk, 
in which he relates how somebody endeavoured to back up a 
preposterous request by the statement that ‘ the Duke of Beaufort 
had subscribed,’ ‘ as if Beaufort ever refused anything to anybody !’ 
he adds. Those who knew him best, best knew that a more 
kindly, courteous, generous-minded, noble-hearted man never 
lived, and his death creates a blank which it is utterly impossible 
ever to fill. 


Last month I expressed the belief that Flying Fox would 
win the Derby, whether Holocauste came to Epsom or stayed in 
France, though I did not at the time of writing realise what an 
exceptionally good colt the son of Orme and Vampire is. I 
write more than a fortnight before the Derby, which will have 
been run about the very time that this number is published ; so 
that it would be absurd to discuss in the future tense an event 
which will by then have to be spoken about in the past. I may 
_ briefly say that if all goes well with Flying Fox, and he is not 
recorded as a Derby winner when these lines are read, one of the 
greatest ‘upsets’ in the history of the great race will have 
occurred. He looks like joining the band of famous horses whose 
wins have to be reckoned in tens of thousands. Ascot is now at 
hand, and there should be some excellent sport there. I have 
lately watched Cyllene going what is vaguely but expressively 
called ‘great guns;’ but he will have to go that way for two 
miles and a half if he is to beat Le Roi Soleil, who I fully expect 
will worthily represent France. As regards the two-year-olds, I 
hope Vulpio will have sufficiently recovered from his recent 
accident to appear, and if so we may see him opposed by Vain 
Duchess, of youngsters that have already been out, and by dark 
two-year-olds in Diamond Jubilee, Brigadier, Captain Kettle, 
Kerseymere, and one or more of Lord Rosebery’s sons of Ladas, 
of whom much is apparently expected. Probably Ascot will 
reveal some good two-year-olds. Flying Fox has two engage- 
ments—in the Ascot Derby and the Rous Memorial—but as he is 
also in the 10,000/. Princess of Wales’ Stakes at Newmarket a 
fortnight later, and in the 10,000/. Eclipse at Sandown fifteen 
days after that, with the Leger and the 10,000/. Jockey Club 
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Stakes to follow, I should fancy he will not be taxed by a visit 
to Berkshire, where in all probability the going will be cruelly 
hard. 


An occasional contributor to the Magazine writes : ‘ I have just 
been reading, with much amusement, the droll experiences so 
wonderfully well told of an Irish R.M. in your current number ; 
and it occurred to me that possibly a perfectly true and equally 
Irish occurrence that happened to a brother officer of mine many 
years ago might be found amusing. If not, there is no harm 
done by relating it. 


‘He was home on leave from India, and had ordered a new- 


gun from Richardson, a well-known Cork maker, who has now 
joined the majority. Richardson was a capital sort, and made an 
excellent gun. When it was ready he went to Cork to see it. 
“Looks Al,” he said to the maker, “ but I wish I could try it 
before taking it away. Is there any place near where I could go 

‘for an hour or two and fire a few shots?” ‘I don’t know,” said 
Richardson, reflectively ; “‘ but sure there’s just the boy for you in 
the front shop ; he will manage it for you if anyone can. Come, 
and I will introduce you.” 


‘ Accordingly, they left the back-room, and Richardson, not 
beating about the bush in the slightest, walked up to his 
customer. ‘Mr. Jackson, I want to introduce you to Major 
Young, who wishes to try a gun he has just bought. I thought 
you might be able to help him.” “Of course I will,” said 
Jackson, grasping Major Y.’s hand, “ with the greatest pleasure 
in life. If Colicastle station, the third down the line, is not too 
far, you can go and shoot there as much as you like.” “Very 
good of you, I am sure,’ said Mayor Y. “T should like to go 
immensely. What day would be convenient?” ‘Any day you 
like,” replied Jackson ; “ to-morrow, if that will suit.” “It will 
do capitally,” said Major Y. Then, remembering another of the 
Corps who lived in the neighbourhood, he added, “I wonder if I 
might bring a friend for company?” ‘As many as you like,” 
replied the hospitable Jackson; “the more the merrier. The 
train starts at 9.30, and very likely I may come too, but should I 
not turn up you go on without me, and you are certain of good 
sport—lots of birds there.” 
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‘The next morning Major Y. and his friend, accompanied by 
an old red setter, were at the station on the look out for their 
host, but as he never appeared they proceeded alone. On handing 
over their tickets at Colicastle station they inquired of the porter 
where Mr. Jackson’s property was. ‘Close to,” was the reply ; 
“all that as far as you can see to yonder mountain belongs 
to him. Capital shooting,” he added. ‘“ Maybe you may be 
wanting a boy to carry the bag.” ‘ Certainly,” said Major Y., 
“and he can show us the boundaries too.” They started, and 
found that the eulogies of their hospitable host were by no means 
unwarranted. Partridges were numerous, an odd pheasant 
formed a pleasing variety, several hares were bagged, whilst the 
snipe were ubiquitous, and although it was early for woodcock, 
they managed to secure a couple. Just before halting for lunch 
an old cock grouse on the bog made their sixth variety of game, 
and very proud and hilarious were they as they spread out the 
contents of the bag to contemplate during lunch. 


‘“May I ask who gave you gentlemen leave to shoot 
here?” asked an old weather-beaten individual from the other 
side of the hedge, whence he could survey the lunching 
party and the capital bag displayed to the best advantage. “ Mr. 
Jackson, of Cork,” said Major Y., “and maybe he may join 
us here by the next train. He missed the one we came by.” 
“Mr. Jackson, of Cork,” slowly repeated the old weather-beaten 
party, “the dirty spalpeen! Why, gentlemen, he daren’t show 
his ill-conditioned face in this neighbourhood! He is my son, 
gentlemen, and because I have kicked him out for his drunken 
blackguard ways he revenges himself on his old father by 
sending you down to shoot my game. But I will be even 
with him. Please to hand over everything you have shot and 
leave my property at once, and you, Terence O’Brien,” he said 
to the small boy, “take them the straight road out of this.” 
Much crestfallen, and without a head of game, they took up 
their guns and left, cursing “ Mr. Jackson, of Cork,” for having 
taken it out of his father at their expense. But there were yet 
four hours to the time for their return train, and to return empty- 
handed after such expectations was most disappointing, so they 
got the boy to take them to some free ground, where they 
managed to secure something tangible to carry home with them.’ 
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A correspondent writes to me: ‘I see that in the current 
number of your interesting magazine “ Rapier” again discusses 
the question of the proportion of kills to cartridges in game 
shooting. A friend has suggested to me that-I should send you 
the results of some records I kept on this subject when I first 
began shooting. These results, which I enclose herewith, are 
accurate records of sport between the years 1887 and 1894. As 
you will see, I did not get much shooting at that time, but I kept 
a careful account of what I did get. Since then I have hada 
great deal more, and probably now shoot as much in one year as 
I did then in the eight years. Ihave not, however, kept a record 
of cartridges used since 1894, but although I have improved con- 
siderably as a game-shot, still I am sure I should not now average 
more than 50 per cent. of kills to cartridges used. Last 
November I remember at one shoot using 550 cartridges and 
killing 270 head. The birds were rather difficult owing to a gale 
of wind blowing, but I think on the whole it would about repre- 
sent my average. The fact that my average has become worse 
although I have undoubtedly improved as a shot is due to the 
fact that I now fire at all game that I have the slightest chance 
of bagging, whereas I was formerly more cautious. I think this 
shows how very little use it is trying to judge a man’s shooting 
capabilities by his average.’ 


Here are the figures, which seem to me interesting, as they 
will enable sportsmen to compare their own results. 


Particulars of game killed 
Car- 
Year tridges Total Miscel- 
used | Killed | Grouse Rabbits |- Hares Pheas-| Wood- | snipe 
1ss7_ | -246 | 148 | 92 | 1! 8| 6 | —| — 
isss | 321 | 209 | 23; 8] 1| —| 8 
isso | 258 | 141 | 48) 18| 41| 11| | 6 | — | 1 
1890 | 227 | 129 | 29] 2) — | 8| 11] 8| 
1891 | 248 | 160 | 298| 7] 18| 12| | — | 4] 5 
rs92 | 537 | 339 | 33 | 110] 54| 31 | 45 | 10 | 44] 19 
1893 | 626 | 428 | 69 | 114] 56| 89 50| | 30] 18 
1894 | 633 | 408 | 118 | 88| 40| 30| 1 | 81] 47 
"eanet 3,096 | 1,962 | 422 | 674 | 355 | 191 | 193 | 27 | 112! 98 
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